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September 15, 1907. 


Summer Vacation Trips 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a western trip 


this summer. 


If mountain scenery has a charm for you, take the daylight ride 


OZ) 


FROM CHICAGO, EVERY DAY, UNTIL JULY 12, INCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AND ANNUAL 
MEETING INDEPENDENT ORDER GOUD TEMPLARS, SEATTLE 


Same rate applies to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Van- 
couver and other Puget Sound points. 
from all eastern cities, Des Moines and all Iowa points. 
Chicago to Spokane and return on same dates. 
Liberal stop-overs. 


Proporiionately low rates 


over the Rockies via the Great Northern Railway. 


For a comfortable trip, leave St. Paul or Minneapolis any morning, 


on the 


“ORIENTAL LIMITED” 


Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car and Compartment- 
Meals in Dining Car on the a la carte plan. 


Observation Car. 


For information regarding routes and through 
rates, call on or address 


WM. LOWRIE, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt., 379 Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
W. M. ROMINE, Dist Passenger Agt., 407 Walnut Street, DES MOINES, Ia. 
C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Passenger Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, II]. 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 


Alaska—Yukon—Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June-October, 1909 


..direat Northern Railway.. 


Seattl 
and: 
Return 


Only $54 
Return limit, 


ST. PAUL, Minn. 
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AUSABLECHASM. 


The Charm of *~ "Sieg 
the Unusual. ‘ 


Mystery, Wildness, 
Beauty, Novelty 


Over | mile long, traversed 
by _ stone 
bridges. 
Shooting the rapids is a 
thrilling experience. Visit 
the famous Chasm by all 
means and take the finest 
one-day trip in the world 
through Lake Champlain, 
the magnificent and beau- 
tiful Lake George via 
Saratoga Springs. Pala- 
tial Steamers connect with 
trains of the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


Perfect 
through Pullman and cafe 


5c. postage will bring you a 
free copy of 
“A Summer Paradise” 
300 p., illustrated, with hotel and 
boarding-house rates, etc., in the 
cool northern resorts. 
A. A. Heard,G.P.A., Albany, N.Y. 

N. Y. Offices 

171 Broadway 






galleries and 


Walks are dry. 


train-service— 


1354 B’ way 














CLARK’S TENTH AN 
ORIEN NUAL CRUISE 
February 6th, 1908, 70 days, 
by specially chartered S. S. ‘‘Arabic,’’ 16,000 tons. 3 
TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK ° - 





Times Building, New York 





During the first four months of 1907 The Literary 
Digest carried 22,454 lines of Travel and Resort adver- 
tising. The underlying reason for this great patronage 


is the profitable quality of Literary Digest space. 


The Art of Travel 


By H. H. Powers 
travel. 
University 


180 pp. Price 20 cents. 
ravel, 19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


A book devoted to 
the practical prob- 
lems of European 
Bureau of 





The University Prints Ic!ude 1,500 
Greek and Italian art. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 
of University Travel. 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 


subjects on 
One cent each. 
Bureau 








FRIC —WAY IN, with Sir Samuel 
W. Baker—will be most in- 
teresting. His book ‘‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,” gives a thrilling account of his 


12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


experiences. 
cts. 

























Great Lakes ‘America 






NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


S.S. NORTH WEST 


Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays. 


S.S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays. 


American or European Plan 
O all lake resorts, including 
Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hough- 
ton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from June 22d to 
first week in September 
TICKETS 
OPTIONAL 
Rail or Steamship 
Write for particulars and 
printed matter to 


W. M. LOWRIE, G.P.A. 
379 Broadway, New York 




























SOUTH AMERICA 


Unique 3 months Tour_in and around 
the great Southern Continent, an 





HUDSON RIVER 
By DAYLIGHT 





entirely new field for pleasure | 
travel. Leaves July 3. 


EUROPE 


Many select Parties leave iy 
July "$150 ” covering All Routes. 
1 


50 TO $1160 


All expenses included 


AROUND THE WORLD 


36th Annual Series of Select Parties for 
Grand Tour of the World leave 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American Continent. 
Steamers 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Wew York” and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
ave New York 8: 
A. M., Sundays excepted. 


Aftsoat.” Steamer Mary Powell” 


1:45 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 


[NFORMATION concerning London 
Hotels advertised in THE LITERARY 
Dicest TRAVEL AND Resort DIREc- 
ToRY will be supplied gratis to those 
enclosing stamped return envelope. 











A. M., Albany 8:30 





from September to January 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 offices), Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
140 Offices Abroad. 





Summer Camp for Girls 


New London, New Hampshire 
| “Lovely Soonapee 





Position Unrivalled in LONDON. : 
THE 


LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place and Regent St., W. 
FAMILY HOTEL of the HIGHEST ORDER. 
In Fashionable and Healthy Locality. 


Reduced Inclusive Terms during August 
and September. 











| reereative t 


Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Pay- 


Region.” Four to ten weeks of 
lif 


le. g 
| Send for illustrated booklet. MISS BANGS and 
MISS WHITON, Directors. 


Coachi 


if desired. 

















able Everywhere 
PILGRIMAGE Oeove — teavine Now 


York, July 15,07. For particulars address 
MeGRANE’S TOURS 87 Broadway, NEW YORK 


4 4 can find a comfort- 
Invalid Ladies ¢h}."ome with 
modern improvements in beautiful New 
England town near White Mts. forthe Sum- 
mer or a longer period. Competent nurse in 
charge. Convenient to ex prone trains from 
N. Y. and Boston. THE EL 


Sa Se ee a 
Old World Tours 


Very seiect party sailing June 29. Com- 
plete and attractiveitinerary. Best steam- 
ers and hotels. 


MR. and MRS. E. A. ROBSON 


80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York 








S, Wells River, Vt. 


be 


DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
12mo. Cloth, 75cts. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 





ALTHOUSE’S 
- Select N 


Foreign Tours 73 


To all parts of Europe and 
the Orient. Under our expert 
guidance, you derive all thepleas- 
ures and benefits possible and avoid 
all the discomforts and vexations of 

travel abroad. 
Tour Round the World 
sailing Oct ober 9th west. Exclusive 
features. Booklet of Tour that in- 
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terests you sent on request. 
718 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Westcolang Park House 


On line of Erie Railroad. 113 miles out. 
All modern improvements. Write for 
booklet. J. G. HOLBERT, Westeolang, Pa. 
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McLAUGHLIN’S NEW | 
DICTIONARY of the | 
F RENCH and ENGLISH 15 Massive Volumes. 
L ANGU AGES Strong and handsome buckram cloth binding, | 
: 10,000 doubie column pages. 











37,000 biographical references. 

Ioo superb maps. 

Hundreds of full page illustrations, many of 
them in colors. 

The very latest discoveries, inventions, statis- 
tics right up to 1906. 


@ Containing the whole vocabu- 
lary in general use, with copious 
selections of scientific, technical, 











and commercial terms and others Half Morocco Sets All Gone. Less than 100 Cloth Bound Sets Left 
lately brought into use, with their The Last Opportunity to Get this Magnificent Work at 

iati by E.Clift Our Tremendous Price Reduction 
pronuncia on, by on, ea As we predicted in our last month’s offer, our half morocco sets were snapped up instantly by those 
tirely remodelled and enlarged by who know WHEN TO BUY. The overwhelming response swept them away with a rush, and all 


that we have left marked by slight.imperfections are a few sets in cloth binding. These we had intended 
to sell in local trade but the keen disappointment expressed by many who were too late last month leads 


onl 
a J. McLA Ui GHLIN us to offer them to our wider public all over the country. There will be no favoritism—first come will be 
: 
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é first served until the sets are gone. 
Professor of La ages at the Institut Commer- The imperfections are so slight as to defy detection if we chose to send them to you as brand new sets. Here and there a vol- - 


i 1 } k i i ume has been handled by a customer or exposed in the store-window—that is all. Trivial as they are, however, these defects 
cial de Paris, O seas del Instruction Publique make it impossible to sell them as absolutely perfect, und we offer these few sets therefore at Just the Cost of the Unbound 


Net $1 50 Handy Form 1331 Pages Sheets. It is the most remarkable book offering of the twentieth century. 

















° is th duct of three hundred of the finest brains in America, With th 
Clear Print. This WORLD-FAMOUS WORK ceuhied Wricatohin as eadeiioh, tear lave witek. conical Pad. im- : L.D. 
proved unti! this colossal work constitutes the most authoritative, comprehensive and up-to-date encyclopedia in the world. 6-29-07 
1t is a huge library in itself. Other books tell about one thing—this tells about everything. It covers the entire range ‘. 

of human oy ie discovery, belief and experience. It is the sum of human endeavor, - parca of the a Siegel 
THE BAKER anp TAYLOR CO. Scan ee a a eta. Ste Cooper Co. 
: e e Nothing is required in ‘ 

New York $1.00 Secures Possession of the Entire Set sist, Yor cent New York 








Send me on approval, 


them—you examine them. - Then, when you are convinced that they are the greatest book bargain of ° 
prepaid, a complete set 


recent years, YOU FORWARD $1.00 to open your contract, and $2.00 monthly thereafter until you 





s pay $31.00. The regular price of these handsome and durable cloth bound sets is $60.00. of the New Americanized 

The Best Book for Summer Read ing NO CHARGE FOR EXAMINATION Bit it'you use the stached conpon for your _ Enepelopedia. Britamnien in 
MRS WIGGIN’S : application--not a cent is required until sie ial . £ $31.00. If th 

e new pecial price 0! 00. e 


you have examined the books and seen for yourself the excellence of this offer. Mail the coupon 


at once. The New Americanized. Britannica is a phenomenal value, even at $60.00; and at 
this aweeping reduction (for sets on which wear or discoloration is scarcely noticeable) you 
are offered a bargain you will never again have a chance to secure, 
} NO OBLIGATION RESTS ON You We pay all transportation charges. 


If you decide not to purchase, 
return the books at our expense. If you like the books you will have immediate 
Is ready at all Bookstores poussesaion thereof. You can then pay just $1.00 and the balance a little each month, 


THE WIGGIN BOOKLET sent FREE by SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY 7 20tune 


H Ou GHT ON, MIFFLIN. & C O. : 6th avers 18th and 19th Streets, eee YORK 
4 3 Park St., Boston 
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months. Title to remain in Siegel Cooper 
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been paid If the books are not satisfactory, 
I am to notify you promptly, and hold them 
subject to your order. 
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AT THE 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


EFORE visiting the exposition, look up the subjects of Jamestown, the James River, King James I., 
B Virginia, and allied topics in your new International Encyclopedia, and you will be in a better position 
to appreciate and enjoy the great celebration. You will find adequate and accurate treatment of these 
subjects, and if you wish to make your knowledge still more thorough, the International will direct you with 
valuable guides to the best books for supplementary reading. The Jamestown settlement was of immense im- 
portance to the Nation’s early history. The exposition itself and the whole Virginia country, so rich in historical 
associations, will have a new meaning to you if you are familiar with the incidents that lead up to the establish- 
ment on our shores of this first English-speaking colony. 
While at the exposition, visit our exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building, which is open to every one, fore 
reference and information regarding the exposition. Our exhibit of the great, modern encyclopedia—The New 
International—will be found interesting and instructive. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


stands to-day as the most complete, accurate and up-to-date of all reference works. Its articles are quoted by 
leading authorities everywhere as the most authentic information guide on all subjects. Every field of knowl- 
edge is covered in its pages. The subjects relating to Jamestown are but typical examples of its comprehensive 
and satisfying information. In every branch of knowledge it is a vast inexhaustible source of accurate facts. 
Seek its pages and you will be amazed at the value of the information instantly at your disposal. 

Our easy payment plan will place this work in the home of any LITERARY DicEstT reader without a large 
initial outlay. 


20 Volumes, 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations 





To learn more about this work, let us send you two interesting and useful books, FREE. SF 3 
One is our famous Question Book, which contains every-day questions you ought 

to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. 

It shows the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopaedia in existence. 
The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International 

Encyclopaedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from The New Inter- 

national, showing the work’s scope, and the easy payment plan by which 

one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. » 


Write us to-day. Sete SKS 
” 
fox ee 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers * 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York “ ‘= 6s le 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


CONSCIENCE MONEY FOR CHINA 


S if it were not enough to astonish the old-school diplomats 
of Europe by giving Cuba independence when we might 
have done otherwise, Secretary Root “is likely to produce con- 
sternation among the united Powers,” one Washington corre- 
spondent remarks, by his intimation that our Government will re- 
linquish to China most of the indemnity awarded us as damages 
for the Boxer outbreak in 1901. The power to forgive China this 
debt rests with Congress, but the American press take it for 
granted that Congress will carry out the Administration’s wish. 
It is evident from the various accounts that the editorial writers 
around the country have been executing some remarkable mathe- 
matical feats in trying to figure out just how much China gains by 
our clemency. 

We were awarded $24,000,000, in round numbers, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1901, to be paid in forty years, with interest at 4 per cent. 
In the six years since then China has paid $6,000,000, and Mr. 
Root recommends that when $8,000,000 more has been paid, 
the rest of the debt be canceled, as the $14,000,000 will cover 
our loss, with interest. The problem is, How much are we 
giving China? The editorial mathematicians reckon the sum vari- 
ously up to $55,000,000, while the New York 7ribune’s writer, 
lightly brushing aside the entire question of interest as irrelevant 
and bothersome, brings it down to $13,000,000. An expert acs 
countant to whom we submitted the problem points out, however, 
that China’s payments of $1,000,000 a year have scarcely more 
than covered the interest, so that we are virtually forgiving China 
the entire debt. At the rate (hina has been paying, it would take 
several hundred years, and several hundred million dollars, to 
wipe it out. 

There is a keen suspicion that the claims of the other Powers 
were even more exaggerated than our own, and our papers im- 
agine the statesmen of Europe reading of our action with gasps of 
dismay. Russia’s claim on China is $87,500,000, Germany’s is 
$60,000,000, France’s $56,000,000, Britain’s $24,000,000, and so 
on down the line. As the New York Evening Sun remarks with 
satisfaction : 


“Our friends, the great Powers of Europe, will be hurt, shocked, 
and irritated by the pleasant piece of intelligence communicated 
by Secretary Root to Sir Chentung Liang Cheng on the eve of 
that diplomat’s departure forhome. ..:... 

“When the Powers turned in their bills most of them treated 
China as an unfortunate debtor who was not in a position to object 


to anything. The most extravagant demands were made. The 
looting of ad imperial palace was almost respectable in compari- 
son with their claims. The whole business was calculated to give 
the Chinese a very peculiar notion of Western civilization and 
moderation. 

“Quite apart from the question of abstract justice China’s 
friendship is worth while. She is waking up. She has shown 
that she is not going to allow herself to be exploited by Japan. 
She is rich in men and natural resources. Her development may 
be as rapid as was that of her island neighbor. If it is, she, and 
not Japan, will be the great native Power in the Far East. The 
Chinese are not ungrateful. They can never forget what we did 
for them when their case was desperate.” 


The New York Evening Mail recalls the fact that this act of 
justice, far from being anything new, is right in line with Ameri- 
can precedent. To quote: 


“ Against the slur of materialism and commercial greed so com- 
monly cast upon our people, they can offset the fact that our his- 
tory is clean of any case where this country has played the footpad 
and the highwayman among the weakernations. Should Congress 
adopt, as doubtless it will, the proper attitude of the Administra- 
tion in refusing to share in the loot of China, it will be but adding 
to a long succession of honorable precedents. 

“Against Venezuela in 1868 and against Haiti in 1885 awards 
were made in favor of the Government and citizens of the United 
States. Both awards were wrongful. Both were practically 
annulled by the voluntary action of this country. Honesty com- 
pelled like dealing with Peru in 1862, and the thanks of the South- 
American Government for ‘a spontaneous act of moderation and 
justice’ are in the archives at Washington. In 1883 we repaid 
voluntarily to Japan the sum exacted in 1863 as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the naval expedition in conjunction with three 
European Powers—an incident which has not recently been re- 
called by Japan and some of its present allies. 

“In the matter now involved the right is unmistakable. China 
protested from the first that the indemnities demanded after the 
Boxer troubles were excessive. The United States was willing to 
grant the Chinese plea for reference of the claims to. The Hague 
tribunal. The European Powers refused,and China submitted 
under military duress. 

“ America has chosen to investigate for itself. It has found that 
the missionaries who claim $10,000,000 were entitled to $2,000,000. 


- The actual expense to our Government was less than $10,000,000 


more. Yet under the international award China’s ultimate pay- 
ment to this country would be approximately $54,000,000. 

“The case is covered by the conclusion of John W. Foster in 
his ‘Practise of Diplomacy,’ that the United States has not hesi- 
tated when fully possest of the facts to undo any injustice inflicted 
upon friendly Powers by means of claims commissions; and that 
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fraud, once exposed, can not reap the benefits of its iniquity under 
the cover of the finality of an international award.’” 


Our course will naturally tend to remove jealousy and friction 
from our relations in the East, says the New York Zimes, and 
“our gains in trade facilities may be expected to far exceed‘the 
sum directly relinquished.” Zhe Tribune thinks that Secretary 
Hay had some such restitution in mind from the first. Thus: 


“We have said that the United States, for diplomatic reasons, at 
first accepted more than twice as much as it was entitled to or 
meant to take. That was in order to save that sum for China. 
For had this country at the outset refused to accept more than 
$11,000,000, the other $13,000,000 would probably have been di- 
vided among the other Powers, and China would have been 
mulcted in the same lump sum originally proposed. It was only 
by accepting the full share until all other Powers had finally set- 
tled the amounts they were to receive, and then reducing it, that 
this country was able to effect the benevolent end which Secretary 
Hay had from the first in view. It may be too much to expect 
that other Powers will follow this American example, tho it would 
be creditable to them to do so, but in any case the example is good 
enough to stand alone without the support of imitation.” 





WHAT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE MAY 
ACCOMPLISH 


E know that altho the dove may be permitted to hover 

around the eaves, Infinite Satire will be the presiding 
genius of the council-chamber,” remarks Mr. Frederick Palmer 
in cynical comment on the proceedings of the second International 
Peace Conference at The Hague. Mr. Palmer, a well-known war 
correspondent, stands by the familiar doctrine that the greater the 
world’s preparation for war, the less the likelihood of war. His 
cynicism, however, is apparently matched by the gloom of those 
impatient pacifists who feel that unless the nations immediately 
begin to beat their swords into plowshares the cause of peace is 
at a standstill. This gloom was deepened when Mr. Nelidoff, 
who as the-Czar’s representative presides at the Conference, re- 
ferred in his opening speech to the limitation of armaments as an 
“idle dream.” Yet Mr. Nelidoff’s utterance, remarks the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, “only expresses what every delegate knows 
very well to be the truth.” A Hague dispatch to the New York 
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Old friends interest him no more. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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SHOCKERS. 


[June 29, 


Tribune tells us that the opening session was “ dull, unimpressive, 
and perfunctory,” a meeting enlivened by “neither oratory nor 
enthusiasm.” What The Hague really amounts to, asserts Mr. 
Palmer in Collier's Weekly, is a clearing-house for small differ- 
ences; and he suggests that instead of a peace conference it might 
better be called “a conference on the rules of war or on the eti- 
quette of slaughter.” In the main, however, the press take an 
optimistic view of the situation, maintaining that if the Confer- 
ence keeps to its present conservative program it will do far more 
toward preparing the world for disarmament than if it made a 
frontal attack upon the increase of standing armies and navies. 
We are reminded that the Convention falls on an auspicious sea- 
son when the world is practically at peace except for a minor dis- 
turbance in Central America. Already the sentiment of the world 
has succeeded in putting unusual and barbarous practises in war- 
fare under the ban, asserts the Baltimore Suz, which thinks that 
“the path of rational peace is being blazed, and the nations are 
learning to walk in it about as fast as they learn any of the arts of 
better living and thriving.” In the first Hague Conference, of 
eight years ago, twenty-six governments were represented. At the 
second gathering the number is increased to more than twoscore, 
including China and all the Central- and South-American republics. 
Says the New York Wor/d, falling in line with the optimists: 

“This is a measure of progress. Retrospect will show others 
as striking. It was not until 1874 that the nations at the Brussels 
Convention abolished the rule of war that a town taken by storm 
may be given up to the victorious troops to plunder. The war 
lords of that day sneered at such sentimentalism, as in 1899 they 
sneered at the first Hague Conference. Because that Conference 
was called by the Czar, Kipling wrote against it his poem ‘The 
Truce of the Bear,’ implying that Russia meant to talk peace, and 
plan war for the crushing of England. It was not six years later 
that the killing of a number of English fishermen by the panic- 
stricken Russian fleet on its way to defeat in Japan was settled 
without war under Hague procedure. 

“The preachers of the glories of war prophesied that the first 
Hague Conference would fail. It did not fail. They prophesied 
that a permanent court of the nations would not be established in 
acentury. It was established almost at once. They prophesied, 
shifting their ground, that the new court would get nothing to do. 
The United States and Mexico had the honor of first setting it to 
work upon the Pious Fund dispute. France and England have 
referred to it the Muscat question, Norway and Sweden minor 





























HARRIMAN—* Gee! that startled me!” 
—May in the Detroit Journal, 
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SETTING HERSELF A HARD TASK. 


THE PEACE DovE—‘ Do you know I sometimes wonder if I ever 
will succeed in hatching peace out of these. ” 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Jourza/. 
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NOW TO TEST THE SAFETY RAZOR. 
Wor1p—“ I haven’t much faith in these new-fangled fixings; but 
anything to keep down the war crop.” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 


we 
questions rising out of their peaceful separation, England and 
Russia the Dogger-Bank question, Chile and Argentina a bound- 
ary dispute, Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, the United 
States, and Venezuela the second Venezuelan difficulty. 

“Prophets of evil are again busy predicting the failure of the 
present Conference because Germany and Russia do not wish to 
discuss the question of disarmament. Such a discussion might 
not lead to anything at present practical, and there are other topics 
which may. It is at least something gained that others of the 
great Powers are willing to discuss it. It is something that all the 
Powers of note are at this moment peacefully disposed toward 
each other and that the chief menace to the world’s peace is inter- 
nal dissension in Russia and China, with which international 
action has no concern. 

“The Conference may do much; it may do little. 
existence is a triumph of peace.” 


Its mere 


Scoffers have pointed to the fact that practical leadership in 
framing the work of the Conference is conceded to the military 
Powers. But as the New York Glode remarks, such must neces- 
sarily be the case where nothing is done except by unanimous 
consent, The same paper adds: 


“ Nevertheless, the more numerous attendance of the smaller and 
more pacific Powers can hardly help having influence. Leaving 
out moral and humanitarian considerations altogether, the self- 
interest of the smaller Powers leads them to favor armament limi- 
tation. Many of them are getting on to-day practically without 
armies or navies, indicating in slight degree that disarmament is 
not altogether as visionary and impossible as is commonly re- 
garded: If the great military Powers were really wolves, perhaps 
no good would come from their meeting the lambs in larger num- 
ber; but they are not wolves—are populated by men and women 
more interested even than smaller-state citizens in lessening the 
burden of militarism.” 


Statistics have been piled upon statistics to show us what this 
burden of militarism means. - Says the New York Zvening Post, 
speaking in general terms: 


“Leaving aside all questions of morality and Christianity, the 
fact is that the European nations are headed straight for bank- 
ruptcy; that within a comparatively brief period the growth in the 
cost of armaments must make them look to The Hague in an en- 
tirely different spirit from that which now actuates them. We do 
not mean to bring up here the old simile of the peasant staggering 





under the burden of the armed man he carries on his back. It is 
far more effective to treat of the nations asa whole. Why is the’ 
British income-tax to-day, four years after the peace treaty in 
South Africa, higher than at any time since the Napoleonic wars, 
excepting only the period of actual hostilities during the Boer and 
Crimean wars? It has openly been admitted that this is entirely 
due to the steadily increasing cost of the navy. As England’s 
population has only increased 8 per cent. since 1897, it is obvious 
that the added burdens bear more than ever heavily upon the pub- 
lic. On the Continent, financiers have long been dwelling with 
alarm upon the inability to get capital in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply the needs of trade and commerce, with the result that there 
has been for twelve years past a steady decline in the value of the 
most gilt-edged securities. While there are several reasons for 
this depreciation, the best foreign economists invariably include 
in these causes the great expansion of national debts, due to recent. 
wars and the increase in cost of armaments. . . . The possessiom 
of armaments has Become a veritable madness that calls for the 
doctor—not the old-fashioned bleeder, but the scientific physician 
of to-day, who seeks the evil, and, having discovered it, treats it 
sanely. The Hague doctor was never more needed; and some- 
thing he is bound to accomplish, let the scoffers say what they 
will.” 


¢ 


To those who are gloomy because of the difficulties in the way 
of disarmament, the New York 77zbune explains that even “ greater 
work than mere disarmament and arbitration” lies within the 
power of the Conference. ‘ Thus: 


“The supreme virtue and value of the congress at The Hague 
are that it aims not merely at disarmament, but at that upon which * 
disarmament depends, and not merely at arbitration of disputes, 
but at the prevention of disputes. It aims comprehensively. at 
such an improvement of relationships among the nations as will 
lessen the number and the gravity of disputes, and therefore make 
less frequent and less formidable the causes of war or the need of 
arbitration as a substitute for war. It will not only ‘treat for 
symptoms’ the dreadful disease of war, as doctors do physical 
ailments which they have not been able to diagnose or whose vir- 
ulence they are not able radically to control, but, while doing that 
in the most effective manner possible, it will also strike directly at 
the root of the evil with preventive measures. Most disputes 
among nations arise from the lack of a code of international laws 
to govern their procedings. Each nation acts in its own way, and 
ways often cross and conflict. But if by common and voluntary 
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agreement it should be prescribed just how a nation should act in 
any given emergency—as it has long and most successfully been 
prescribed how they shall act in certain cases—such crossing and 
clashing of ways and all their mischievous consequences would be 
obviated. To do that is the aim of this congress, and it could 
have no aim more hopeful of good to the world.” 





THE NEW YORK LIFE’S NEW PRESIDENT 


HE New York Life, the last of the three big insurance com- 
panies to complete the work of reorganization necessitated 

by the Armstrong Committee’s investigation, enters upon its new 
régime under conditions of peculiar interest. After a contest, 
which lasted a year, with 
the International Policy- 
holders’ Committee on 
one side and the “ admin- 
istration ” interests on the 
other, a new board of 
trustees have been elect- 
ed, and these have chosen 
as president of the com- 
pany Darwin P. Kingsley, 
one of thevice-presidents. 
Not only was the result of 
the’election a triumph for 
the “administration” 
ticket—which won with 
an average majority of 
about 138,000 votes—but 
the action of the trustees 
in advancing an insurance 
man to the presidency 
stands in contrast to the 

















nee? course of the other reor- 


ganized companies. Thus 
the Equitable entrusted 
its leadership to the hands of Mr. Paul Morton, a railroad 
man, while Mr. Peabody stept to the presidency of the Mutual 
from the real-estate business. So vindictive, remarks the New 
York Evening Mail, was the antagonism of the “international 
committee,” and so reckless were its assertions and methods, that 
“some of the responsible people landed close® to jail than to the 
achievement of their purpose.” The result, comments the New 
York Commercial, is certainly not a vote of confidence for the 
Scrugham-Untermyer interests—an organization, it adds, whose 
real backing and purpose could never be learned. The new board, 
says the Philadelphia P7ess, undoubtedly represents “the policy 
and the men the overwhelming mass of the policy-holders desire ” ; 
and the outcome is apparently satisfactory to the press at large. 
The New York Wov/d, however, is more pessimistic, pointing out 
that Mr. Kingsley is one of those who in the lobby at Albany op- 
posed the insurance-reform legislation, and adding in a tone of 
cynical indifference : 


Who becomes president of the largest life. 
insurance company in the world. 


“If life-insurance agents are to be permitted to elect trustees 
for the policy-holders, if the policy-holders’ money is to be used 
for that purpose, and if with their eyes opened by the Armstrong 
Committee’s investigation the policy-holders consent, they are en- 
titled to have it their own way. 

“It is none of the business of the State to act as guardian over 
adult male citizens.” 


Other papers dwell upon the wisdom of choosing as an insur- 
ance president a man who, like Mr. Kingsley, knows the business 
thoroughly in all its branches; and we are reminded that the New 
York Life’s new president passed through all the fire of investiga- 
tion unscathed. The general tone of the unpartizan comment is 
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represented by the following paragraph from the New York 
Evening Post: 


“ Making every abatement for claims that the memin opposition 
can reasonably set up, the fact remains that the administration 
ticket was overwhelmingly indorsed by those who have most at 
stake in the company. This, it seems tous, entitles the new board 
of trustees and the new president to the most considerate treat- 
ment by the press and the public. It was understood from the 
first that Mr. Orr took the presidency only as a stop-gap, and until 
his successor could be chosen by a board elected under the new 
insurance law. This has now been done; and Mr. Kingsley an- 
nounces his program to be that of cheerful acceptance of the re- 
cent statutes governing the business of life insurance, tho he rather 
needlessly remarks that he thinks the limit put upon the amount 
of insurance that can be written is economically unsound; and 
promises the most rigid economy and integrity of management. It 
is only proper that he and his fellow administrators be now given 
a fair field to show what they can do. They are perfectly aware 
of the terrible blow which their institution received in the investi- 
gation by the legislature, and know what must be done to repair 
the damage and regain public confidence. So long as they devote 
themselves to that work, they are, in our opinion, deserving of 
public support.” 


In accepting his new office Mr. Kingsley criticized as “ econom- 
ically unsound ” the legislation restricting the volume of insurance 
to be written by any one company. He also found fault with the 
practise, in various States, of laying burdens upon the business of 
companies organized in other States. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the New York Life is preparing to withdraw 
from Texas because of that State’s recently enacted law requiring 
that 75 per cent. of the reserves held against policies issued there 
must be invested in the State. 





BARRING JEWS FROM SUMMER HOTELS 


HE Jewish press are displaying considerable indignation over 
the exclusion of two young Jewish women from the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, one of the finest hotels of Atlantic City, and 
are supported in their attitude by some of the secular press. The 
fact that this is not an isolated case gives the issue national im- 
portance. “It is not only at Atlantic City that a Jew may sud- 
denly encounter a rebuff that sends the quick blood to his cheeks,” 
says Jewish Comment (Baltimore): “the thing may happen any- 
where.” The refusal to accept Jews has become an established 
thing in the summer-hotel trade, as this journal remarks, and what 
is being done to-day by the hotels may be done to-morrow or next 
year in the theaters and the Pullman cars. “The Jew,” adds this 
Jewish paper, “can not take position with the negro as an undesir- 
able in places offering accommodations to the general public.” 
The two young Jewesses whose exclusion forms the texr for this 
comment were the nieces of Mrs. Frank, of Baltimore, a Jewess 
who was already stopping at the hotel, and when she was informed 
that the hotel had no room for her nieces she promptly left. “It 
is a pity,” says the New York /ourna/, “that every self-respecting 
man and woman in the place, Jewish and Christian, did not leave 
at the same moment.” It adds: 


“Tf the man who owns the hotel is responsible for this insult to 
a woman and to a religion, his business should be ruined, and he 
himself should be made to know that there is an actual meaning 
to New Jersey’s law which punishes with fine or imprisonment an 
offense such as that committed against Mrs. Frank. A man who 
would personally or through his agents insult a respectable woman 
and that woman’s religion, is not fit to be in business in any civi- 
lized country, and an ordinary jail would be too good for him.” 


The view of the matter here shown is, however, according to 
the manager of the hotel in question, based upon an incorrect as- 
sumption of the reasons for the hotel’s policy of limiting its Jew- 
ish patronage. Explanations were made to Mrs. Frank, and later 
she returned with her party to the house. In a letter to a pro- 
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spective Jewish patron in New York, which is given out for pub- 
lication, the manager outlines his position thus: 


“We do refuse to accept many people, both Jews and non-Jews, 
because, for personal reasons, their presence in our resort house 
would be unacceptable to persons of refinement and culture, but 
our action in this respect is something entirely distinct from any 
question of race, and has the approbation of all our guests, both 
Jews and no-Jews. 

“There is another and entirely distinct proposition, the confu- 
sion of the one above mentioned with which has occasioned all 
the offensive color in the publications regarding the Frank inci- 
dent. This proposition is one of pure business, and is as follows: 
The Jews are avery clannish people, and if they like a resort 
house they will recommend it to their friends and relatives with 
such success that in a very little while the house will be filled with 
people of the Jewish race to the exclusion of all others and will be- 
come known as catering exclusively to this race. In over twenty- 
years’ experience we have seen this occur a great many times in 
resort houses, and the business effect in the long run is universally 
unsatisfactory and usually disastrous. For this business reason 
strictly it has been our policy to discourage our Jewish guests in 
their efforts to procure accommodations for their friends and also 
to discourage applications from Jews not known to us or of whom 
we have no knowledge.” 


That the truth of these statements is recognized by some of the 
Jewish people themselves is shown by the editorial comment of 
The American Hebrew and Jewish Messenger (New York), which 
remarks: 


“The real fact is that this state of affairs does not really imply 
religious discrimination even on the part of hotel-keepers, who 
place the objectionable headings on their correspondence paper. 
With them it is purely a matter of business, and the business 
aspect of the situation implies rather some objection on the part 
of the Jews themselves to passing their summer solely and entirely 
in the company of their fellow Jews. Experience has shown to 
the hotel-keeper that by encouraging the custom of ‘Hebrews,’ 
whom he finds to be excellent customers, he attracts more and 
more of them the second and third years, till the whole building is 
filled with them, and then the following year scarcely any Jews 
resort to his establishment. In other words, it is the Jews them- 
selves in many instances who appear to object to resort to hotels 
where there are very many Jews, and this appears to be at the root 
of the whole evil.” 





SIZING UP THE KNOX BOOM 


NASMUCH as Senator Philander Chase Knox, of Pennsy]l- 
vania, is the first of the Presidential candidates to receive 
formal indorsement as a “ favorite son,” he may be said to lead in 
the race for the Republican nomination by sixty-eight votes—this 
number being wielded by his State in the coming National Con- 
vention. The Republican State Convention, in the same breath 
in which it launched Senator Knox’s candidacy, proclaimed its 
loyalty to the Roosevelt policies, linking the two in the following 
sentence: “ Pennsylvania has just pride in presenting to her sister 
States as a worthy successor to Theodore Roosevelt her distin- 
guished son, who from the beginning was foremost in counsel and 
most effectual in practical support of the policies for the regula- 
tion of corporate power which have so endeared the President to 
the people of this country.” The.-Knox boom is already accepted 
with remarkable unanimity by the papers of Pennsylvania, altho 
it is variously regarded by the press at large. Thus the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.) wonders whether Senator Knox’s candi- 
dacy is conceived on other than the traditional Pennsylvania line, 
every Republican candidate from that State hitherto having been 
“merely a pawn in the game, the real objective being more remote ” ; 
while on the other side of. the Continent the San Diego Union 
(Rep.) still scents conspiracy. Says the California paper: 


“The action of the Pennsylvania Republican Convention is the 


opening gun of the reactionaries who are resolved to overthrow 
Rooseveltism. Senator Knox is not put forward as a bona-fide 
candidate. The members of the Convention that indorsed him de 
not for an instant suppose that he will be seriously considered by 
any considerable portion of the party. To anybody who has even 
scant knowledge of the methods of the Republican machine in 
Pennsylvania it is reasonably evident that Senator Knox is put 

















From stereograph, copyrighted 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
SENATOR KNOX, 


Who starts 1n the race for the Republican Presidential nomination 
with a guaranty of Pennsylvania’s sixty-eight votes, while as yet 
none of his competitors has any. 


forward for two reasons—first, to use his. name to hold together 
the discredited State organization, and second, so that Penrose 
and his followers may go to the National Republican Convention 
with a trading asset, to be employed to defeat any man who may 
be suspected of the faintest trace of Rooseveltism. It is the first 
step in the program of the reactionaries. It has been successfully 
taken, but it should deceive nobody. Knox is being used asa 
stool-pigeon by the men who have conspired to efface every policy 
for which President Roosevelt stands.” 


This view is not met with in many quarters, but a number of 
papers indicate that altho as Attorney-General Mr. Knox was a 
decided favorite of the President, as Presidential candidate and 
heir apparent he is not likely to supplant Secretary Taft in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s regard. “It may safely be said,” remarks Harper's 
Weekly (Dem.), “that Mr. Knox’s candidacy is not one that Mr. 
Roosevelt can heartily desire, while it is one that he can not 
openly and aggressively, at least not yet, oppose.” On the ques- 
tion of Mr. Knox’s personal ability and integrity there is appar- 
ently no dissenting voice, altho here and there a paper dwells upon 
the fact that he was once a “corporation lawyer.” He may have 
little support outside his own State, remarks the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.), “ but whether it proves in convention to be much or 
little, he is personally worthy of the highest honors and compe- 
tent to their administration.” 

Apparently the only criticism that is leveled against him is that 
as a practising lawyer he has in the past represented corporate 
interests; to which it is retorted that as Attorney-General he 
represented the people and shared with President Roosevelt 
the credit for bringing the great corporations under control. Lin- 
coln was a corporation lawyer, remarks the New York G/ode 
(Rep.). Other New York Republican papers, among them Zhe 
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Mail and The Tribune, protest that Mr. Knox’s candidacy is not 
a piece of political by-play; and the Minneapolis Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) regards it as Pennsylvania’s first serious effort to obtain the 
Presidency since 1876. “There is no ulterior motive behind the 
movement,” says Zhe Tribune; and the Pennsylvania press make 
the same assertion. “There is nothing artificial about the indorse- 
ment of Senator Knox,” says the Pittsburg Gazette- Times (Rep.), 
while the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) sums up the situation in the 
following words: 


“The unanimity and sincerity of the Republican newspapers of 
Pennsylvania in their enthusiastic support of the Presidential can- 
didacy of Senator Knox can not be misunderstood. They speak 
for the Republican people of the Commonwealth. 

“There is no discordant voice. Newspapers representing every 
shade of party’ sentiment, from the independent to the regular, 
have come together on this question. The few that were at first 
disposed to doubt the good faith of the movement to present Sen- 
ator Knox’s name to the National Copvention have reeovered from 
their misapprehension, put themselves straight, and are among the 
more energetic boosters. of Pennsylvania’s favorite sons. There 
never has been any question on-which the party has been more 
earnestly united, and as a matter of course the newspapers# in giv- 
ing voicéito this undivitied sentiment, are undivided themselves.” 


Aa 
oe 


REVOLT IN THE MIDI 





OT since the dread days of the Commune, says a Paris dis- - 


patch, has France had to face a situation so closely ap- 
proaching civil war. The wine-growers of the Midi, or Southern 
France, brought face to face with industrial ruin by falling prices 
and a failing demand for their product, demanded succor from the 
Government on the ground that their troubles were due to the 
adulteration and fraudulent manufacture of wines in other sections 
of the country. From a form of passive resistance under which 
the municipal officers of the disaffected district refuse to carry on 
the ordinary functions of government, the agitation passed through 
various stages of victory and bloodshed and threats of secession 
which have culminated at the time of writing in a sympathetic 
mutiny of some six hundred soldiers. Premier Clemenceau, how- 
ever, has met the situation with decision, and martial law is now 
in force throughout the disturbed area. The mutineers were a 
battalion of the 17th infantry regiment, stationed at Agde, and 
recruited chiefly among the wine-growers. Of these inhabitants 
of the Midi, of whom there are several hundred thousand, the 
New York /udependent says: 


“ They are a people who give all their labor to the production 
of wine, and have done so for many generations, and know no 
other business. They are unprogressiveand excitable. The price 
of wine has so fallen that they are in a condition approaching 
starvation, and they call on the Government to remedy their dis- 
tresses, which they are convinced are due to the abundance of 
adulterated wines. They do not consider that other causes are 
the reduced demand for wine caused by the increased use of 
malt liquors, the temperance agitation, and the more productive 
American vines.” 


To quote from some interesting facts gathered by the Philadel- 
hia Press : 


“The region is small, almost exactly equal to the area of New 
Jersey, but it contains the greater part of the 4,000,000 acres on 
which in good years France grows 1,500,000,000 gallons of wine, 
or about three-fourths of the wine grown in the world. For all 
the increase in the production of wine in this country and on the 
Mediterranean coasts of Italy, Spain, and Algeria, the proportion 
of wine grown in this fertile district of South France remains 
substantially the same part of the world product as it was a gen- 
eration ago. Our wine product is barely a fortieth of that of 


“Schooled to the habit of state aid, the vine-growers of the 
region, small land-owners and laborers together, have turned on 
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the Government with demands valid and foolish. The plea for 
the suppression of adulteration was fit. The demand for a profit- 
able price was impossible.” 





HOME COMMENT ON SCHMITZ’S FALL 


AN FRANCISCO’S first response to the conviction of Mayor 
Schmitz, if we may judge from some of the local newspaper 
comment, was an outbreak of almost hysterical exultation. “At 
the end of many months of travail such as no city has ever expe- 
rienced, after drinking to the last bitter dregs the cup of the most 
humiliating shame ever placed at the lips of a proud municipalty, 
after baring to the scorn of jealous rivals all the deep degradation 
of her base betrayal by her trusted sons,” exclaims the San Fran- 
cisco Ca//, “San Francisco once more stands with head erect, jus- 
tified before the world.” No other verdict than “guilty ” was pos- 
sible, says the same paper, but the fervor of its rejoicing would 
seem to indicate that the result was not at all a foregone conclu- 
sion. Zhe Cal/ emblazons in a veritable roll of honor the names 
not only of the prosecuting forces, but of the jurymen who brought 
in the verdict. We read: 


“To the men of the prosecution who have kept stedfastly at 
their task against criticism and obstacles which would have 
daunted the less courageous, she acknowledges a debt which is 
beyond payment save by their realization that the pride they have 
given back to their beloved city they have given back to them- 
selves. They are her well-beloved children, and while theirs. is 
the accomplishment, they also share in the result. To Francis J. 
Heney, to Rudolph Spreckels, to William H. Langdon, to Will- 
iam J. Burns (now her own), to Hiram W. Johnson, to C. W. 
Cobb, to J. J. Dwyer, the mother city extends her arms with tears 
of gratitude. On the devoted head of the first-named of these 
she places the laurel in token of her appreciation of the master 
mind that directed the fight for her salvation. Share and share 
alike, San Francisco pays each of them every honor, and their 
names adorn a page in her history to which she ever will turn 
With prade. ... 0+ 

“And to the members of the jury San Francisco no less offers 
both hands and a full heart. Equally deep in the tablets of her 
memory she engraves these names among those of the faithful: 
CHARLES S. CApP, CHARLES D. GISH, JAMES E. BENSON, LEO- 
POLD WEIL, PAUL BANCROFT, THEODORE DELLWIG, JOHN 
O’MARA, THOMAS ELRICK, JAMES FITELBERG, ROYAL W. 
CuDWORTH, HUGH BURNS, GEORGE DE URIOSTE. Theirs was 
no simple responsibility. Chosen above all their fellow-citizens 
to sit in judgment in the gravest crisis in the city’s history, sworn 
to do even justice alike to the accuser and the accused, beset with 
the knowledge that no common thief occupied the prisoners’ dock 
and that the most powerful interests in the nation sought his 
acquittal, assured that the favor of kings might be the reward of 
faithlessness of even one of their number and that pitiless pursuit 
by a ruthless and powerful enemy bade fair to be the lot of the 
faithful, it took no ordinary courage on the part of these twelve to 
stand out unhesitatingly for the people. Guardians of the city’s 
honor, they fell not nor stumbled.” 


The conviction of Mayor Schmitz, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is a long stride toward civic purity; but it is only one 
step, it adds, and “ there is a long road still before us.” To quote 
further: 


“ Bribe-giving and bribe-taking must alike be made infamous. 
It is, in fact, already infamous, but it must be branded with the 
striped mark of infamy. Big and little, the boodlers must be 
rooted out. There are men whom nothing will deter from wick- 
edness but the terror of speedy and condign retribution. It is not 
now in San Francisco a time for mercy. It is a time for the in- 
fliction of the stern penalties of the law.” 


We have been told from the beginning that Schmitz was merely 
the tool of Abe Ruef. Now we hear from no less an authority 
than Mr. Heney, that Ruef is merely an understudy to Mr. Herrin, 
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manager of the Southern Pacific Railway in California. Says Mr. 
Heney, addressing the students of Stanford University : 


“Ruef committed no political act without Herrin’s knowledge 
and acquiescence. As the lesser leaders reported to him and were 
subservient to him, so was he to the railroad lawyer. Tho he may 
have acted occasionally individually, he never did one thing with- 
out the latter’s knowing of it and approving it.” 


Thus the trail which the prosecution follows seems to lead con- 
tinually from the lesser to the greater quarry. Meanwhile the 
supervisors have removed Mr. Schmitz from office, despite his 
evident belief that he could manage the affairs of the city from his 
prison-cell just as well as heever did. For the present Supervisor 
Gallagher is acting as Mayor. Saysa San-Francisco dispatch to 
the New York Zzmes: 


“From what Assistant District Attorney Heney has given out, 
it is learned that the purpose of the prosecution is to supplant 
Gallagher in a few days with a mayor who will serve until next 
January. Mr. Heney proposes to remove Supervisor Lonergan 
and then to appoint a new supervisor in Lonergan’s place. This 
new supervisor will be a prominent citizen, who will be chosen by 
the other supervisors as mayor. 

“If this plan goes through, the new mayor will have full power 
to clean out the incompetent members of important commissions 
and to remove Chief of Police Dinan, whose sympathies are with 
the boodlers and all the disturbing elements. Djnan’s inefficiency 
resulted in the bloody street-car riots, and since he has been forced 
to instruct his men to arrest strikers who insult men and women 
he has done his duty only in a half-hearted way.” 





AMERICAN REGULATION OF A FOREIGN 
STEAMSHIP LINE 


HE complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the Hamburg-American Packet Company at- 
tracts the attention of the press because this is the first time the 
Commission has been called upon to regulate foreign commerce. 
The complaint alleges that the company is a monopoly in restraint 
of trade, exercising through its contracts power to determine the 
rates and routes for traffic, both eastbound and westbound, be- 
tween Hamburg and interior cities of the United States; that it 
is the controlling factor in the “ Baltic pool,” a combination in re- 
straint of trade; and that “there is little use in legislation for the 
benefit of American shipping if at the same time an unscrupulous 
foreign corporation is allowed to violate our present laws in its 
efforts to suppress American competition on land and sea.” The 
complaint reiterates that by means of the “ Baltic pool” the Ham- 
burg-American Packet Company “is able to come into the very 
center of the United States and apportion the traffic originating in 
our Western cities, both as to character and amount, between 
ports on our Atlantic seaboard and ports on the Baltic,” and that 
it “has persistently and continuously violated the laws.” The 
complainant in this case is the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company 
of Philadelphia, which, according to Mr. Emil L. Boas, is the 
name under which Hecksher, a Danish steamship-owner and one 
of the chief competitors of the accused line, runs his vessels. Mr. 
Boas, who is general manager of the Hamburg-American Com- 
pany, characterizes the charges as “so wild and reckless that it 
seems almost incredible they should form the basis of a statement 
submitted to a judicial body.” The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, according to Washington dispatches, has ordered an in- 
quiry into the charges, and hearings will probably be held in New 
York. Meanwhile the press seem disinclined to take the matter 
very seriously. Thus the New York /ournal of Commerce re- 
marks suspiciously : 
“Tt looks a little as tho all these sweeping charges, which have 


little relation to any facts previously revealed, grew out of the 
Struggle to enable Philadelphia as a seaport to compete with 


others whose natural advantages are much greater, by the policy 
of forcing an adjustment of rates to ‘equalize advantages’ ; that is, 
to handicap those whose advantages are superior. It will do no 
harm to have the matter inquired into, and it is to be hoped that 
the real facts will be brought out, whatever they may be.” 


The Philadelphia Press, however, draws this very different 
picture: — 


“The Hamburg-American Packet Company operates a line of 
steamships on fifty-seven different routes. Its steamers run to all 
North-Atlantic ports and it has thirteen different services from the 
port of New York alone. The Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, 
of Philadelphia, is very small by comparison, but the Hamburg 
line thinks it is worth crushing and is trying to crushit. The 
Philadelphia line has services to Leith, Scotland, to Rotterdam, 
and to Copenhagen. The oldest of these three lines was started 
in 1897, and the youngest in 1906, yet in this short time they have 
brought into Philadelphia or shipped out of it 2,000,000 tons of 
freight, valued at more than $120,000,000. 

“Such a business is worth seizing, and the Hamburg; line, in 
pursuance of its policy to possess the earth, or at least the sea, 
has reached for it and, by a policy of rebates, pooling, coercion, 
and other violations of American law, it has made the business of 
the Philadelphia lines unprofitable. It threatened to do so unless 
the lines were withdrawn, and as they were not withdrawn it is 
carrying out its program and will wipe out the’Philadelphia com- 
pany’s business unless United States law, acting through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, can stop it. 

“It is a big proposition and a novel one. If the Hamburg com- 
pany did business only between the Atlantic ports and Europe, 
its acts, however offensive and improper, would not be in violation 
of any laws regulating commerce between'the States. It is set 
forth in the complaint of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company 
that the Hamburg-American Packet Company controls the rates 
on traffie originating in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, and other manufacturing centers of the United States on 
through bills of lading via Northern Atlantic ports to Hamburg 
and other ports of Europe. Whether this brings the Hamburg 
company within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or only makes the railroads liable for their part in the 
transaction, which is so offensive to the company that refuses to 
abandon its business, may be a question. 

“The complaint discloses a wrong, and a grievous wrong. If 
the remedy is not supplied by existing law, the hearing and dis- 
cussion of the large questions raised in this complaint will reveal 
where new legislation is necessary. Congress has been reluctant 
to aid American shippers by suitable legislation, but it will hardly 
stand by and see an American line crusht by a foreign steamship 
trust through the use of the very means which the law of Congress 
makes criminal when applied to commerce between the States.” 


The New York Word is inierested in the international and 
diplomatic aspects of the case. Thus: 


“The provisions of the Rate law enacted by Congress last year 
are sweeping. The law explicitly provides that the transportation 
of property from any place in the United States to a foreign coun- 
try, whether or not it is an adjacent foreign country, shall be liable 
to Federal regulation. 

“It is an interesting question how far the United States authori- 
ties may go in theircontrol of foreign commerce. The courts will 
probably have many points to settle before their powers are pre- 
cisely defined. Diplomacy may have a fewmore. Does the fact, 
for instance, that a foreign steamship loads at an American port 
give the Interstate Commerce Commissioners authority to review 
its freight charges? May they undertake to regulate rates between 
regular liners, tramp steamships, and sailing-vessels, which all 
operate in competition by sea? Every vessel engaged in foreign 
or interstate trade is a common carrier. The sea is an open high- 
way. On what can the Interstate Commerce Commissioners base 
exact conclusions ?” 


Two lessons, says the New York Commercial, may be drawn. 
from this complaint against an alleged monopoly of ocean and 
railroad business; namely, that it is made possible only by Ger- 
many’s “vicious policy of government-owned railroads,” and that 
“it couldn’t exist if the people of the United States had a mer- 
chant marine worthy of the name.” * 
























THE NEXT RUSSIAN DOUMA 


J HEN two men ride a horse, one must ride behind,” is an 

old saying that is having a new illustration in Russia, as 
our editors view it, where the Czar has resented the Douma’s 
effort to crowd him out of the saddle, and aims, by the new elec- 
tion law, to have a Douma that will keep its place. “If the im- 
perial plans do not miscarry,” says the Washington SZav, “the 
third Douma will be practically the creature of the landlords, and 
the great majority of the people will be unrepresented.” The true 
idea of a constitutional monarchy “has no more entered the head 
of Nicholas II. than it has that of a Moro datto,” declares the 
New York Evening Post, and “if the new Douma, in case there 
be one, does not cringe before him, its life will be ended as sum- 
marily, and with as little regard for the Czar’s pledged word and 
fundamental guaranties, as has been that of its predecessors.” 
The Star and the Chicago Mews agree, however, that these re- 
peated dissolutions of the Douma and revisions of the franchise 
may do more for liberty than for autocracy. “The gradual cur- 
tailment of the voting privilege from a fairly broad basis,” says 
the Washington paper, “is making for popular enlightenment per- 
haps more surely than the enlargement of the suffrage from a 
meager beginning.” 

The restrictions in the new law providing for the next Douma 
election are characterized by the Baltimore American as outra- 
geous. Nearly all of Siberia is deprived of the franchise entirely, 
while the representation from the Caucasus and Poland is cut 
down almost two-thirds. The number of peasant electors is re- 
duced from 2,599 to 1,118, and districts with antigovernmental 
sentiments suffer severe reductions, while monarchical districts 
are favored with an increase. In spite of this colossal gerry- 
mander, however, as it is stigmatized by our papers, the St. Peters- 
burg Movoye Vremya (reactionary) regretfully says that the law 
does not go far enough, and may result in another revolutionary 
Douma. Mr. Golovine, too, president of the last Douma, is confi- 
dent that the new Douma will not be reactionary. The only way 
to make it reactionary, he believes, will be to disfranchise every- 
body except the gentry, and if that is done the Douma will lose 
all authority and sink to the level of a mere department of the 
Government for formal ratification of decrees, and under these 
conditions foreign loans would be impossible. 

The Pittsburg Gazette-7imes thinks it is plain that the Czar is 
trying to get rid of representative government. 


It says: 


“In no quarter can any doubt remain as to the Czar’s intention 
of restoring the old régime of absolutism. The new election law 
which has been prepared is obviously not drawn in good faith. If 
it were, the dissolution of the second Douma would have beena 
useless proceeding. Premier Stolypine has made it plain enough 
that the design is to reconstruct the Douma in such a manner as 
to make it a non-representative body, serving only to confirm im- 
perial mandates. Mr. Golovine, the ex-president of the Lower 
House, foresees the disfranchisement of all classes except the con- 
servative gentry, in which case the Douma would lose all authority 
and become a mere department of the administrattion for the rati- 


TOPICS IN 


ORCHARD couldn’t have conducted more extensive and successful opera- 
tions even if he had a charter.—Detroit News. 


THE question is whether the American people would stand for a president 
whose first name is Philander.—Chicago Journal. 


THE drama of ‘‘Schmitz the Smitten’’. Act I., music bars; Act II., black- 
mailed bars; Act III., prison bars.—New York Evening Mail. 


Tr Walter Wellman gets all fis advertising before he starts for the pole, it may 
obviate the necessity of setting out altogether.—Detroit News. 


Tue old bear that tied up a train on a Harriman road in Utah must have 
been trying to keep in line with the stock-market.—New York World. 


Governor Hucues is proving such a success in New York that theG. O. P. of 
that State wants to shift him to Washington to get rid of him.—Detroit News. 
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fication of the laws, and the prediction is unmistakably justified 
by circumstances. 

“The world mzy look, then, for the most important develop- 
ments in the history of Russia during the interval elapsing before 
the next parliamentary elections. The hand of the people is 
forced, and there is nothing for it but to bring matters to an issue 
without further parley ; for if there should be supineness now, the 
restored despotism will improve the opportunity to fortify itself 
irresistibly.” 


The Czar’s act has destroyed all ground for confidence in any- 
thing he may say or do, declares the New York 77zbune; and the 
Philadelphia Press. believes that “if Russia had any one group, 
class, city, or province ready for action, an explosion might fol- 
low.” But “nothing of the sort exists,” adds the Philadelphia 
paper, which goes on to analyze the situation in the following in- 
forming editorial : 


“ Of the 140,000,000 who make up the population of Russia, only 
a very small proportion—not over 5,000,000 or so—represent 
enough intelligence, education, or initiative for any organized 
action. The larger share even of the 5,000,000 or so is made up 
of those who are either associated with the Government, hold a 
railroad or mercantile position, or have enough property to dread 
action. They desire, most of them, liberty and a representative 
government. They will not fight for it. 

“There remains, as the active, moving force of the revolution, 
a very small body.desperately determined on revolutionary action. 
The Nihilist agitation of twenty-five years ago had behind it not 
over 250,000 persons of all ages. The extreme revolutionary party 
is not over twice this size to-day. At Moscow, in December, 
1905, there were not over 2,000 men behind the barricades, a rep- 
resentative of this movement said while in this country. 

“The dissolution of the Douma will add to this small party of 
action from the Moderates. The grim fight of the revolutionary 
few against army and police will be maintained. Desperate bands 
will continue to deal death to officials and to seize government 
moneys. 

“This policy can not win control of the Government; but while 
this martyr spirit lasts the Czar’s Government can not gain peace 
or order, can not raise a loan, and will not dare suppress altogether 
the election of another Douma. 

“Meanwhile, the training of the peasant goes on, and the mo- 
ment will come when this vast population in Central Russia will 
act. When that hour strikes, revolution has begun.” 


The nearest approach to a good word for the Russian Govern- 
ment that we have seen in the American press is the following 
paragraph from the Washington Post: 


“We believe in liberty, but in ordered liberty, and we have 
learned by experience that no people long steeped in ignorance 
and without political training or traditions are capable of self- 
government, or can fail to bring unmixt evil to themselves and 
others in attempting to exercise it. The peasant class in Russia 
predominates throughout the country nearly in the proportion of 
the negroes in the black belt after the war,and to put them in 
control under the guidance of the extremists who are apparently 
dominating them would be to reproduce in an aggravated form the 
carpet-bag conditions in the South, which it was confessedly such 
a blunder to have created and which are now so universally 
condemned.” 


BRIEF 


Ir Japan wants to take San Francisco there may not be so much objection,. 
provided Schmitz and Ruef are scooped in with the rest.—Philadelphia Press. 


Ir Africa had a Japan the outlook for great land-grabbing or conquest- 
keeping schemes by European Powers woulda be decidedly bad in all parts of 
the world.—-Cleveland Leader. 


‘‘ROOSEVELT 1s far and away the most popular man in this country.”’ says 
Mr. John W. Gates. Certainly the farther away the more popular he is with 
Mr. Harriman.—Washington Herald. 


Joun TEMPLE GRAVES, writing in the Atlanta Georgian, says: ‘‘The con- 
viction deepens that William J. Bryan is the tallest moral figure that Ameri- 
can statesmanship has produced since George Washington.” We havea deep- 
ening suspicion that Mr. Graves has reasons for believing it to be high time 
for him to crawl back into the band-wagon.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


WHY THE DOUMA WAS DISSOLVED 


HE dissolution of the Douma found the press of Europe pre- 
dicting it. The ovoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), a quasi- 
official organ that recently ran a whole series of articles scoring 
the Parliament, says that dissolution was inevitable, and declares 
that the new election law, which raises the property qualifications 
of the electorate and limits the representation from non-Russian 
districts, such as Poland, is necessary, “unless there is to be a 
third Douma even worse than the two preceding ones.” The 
Gazeta (St. Petersburg) calls the defunct Douma “a mere epitome 
of popular ignorance,” and styles the Cadets “scheming Jesuits 
and stupid revolutionaries.” The Russ and the St. Petersburger 
Zeitung, on the other hand, deplore the turn taken by events. 
They are of opinion that the late Parliament made every effort to 


osition of dissolution. The Czar was personally displeased with 
the Douma, we are told, and the Paris 7emps, which speaks as 
representing a Government in alliance with Russia, justifies the 
view of the Autocrat that the Douma proved itself utterly incom- 
petent. We read in this leading French organ the following com- 
ment on the debate concerning terrorism held on May 30: 


“ The disillusion with which the Russians have come to look up- 
on the Douma and the anxious inquietude of the Czar seem per- 
fectly justified when we read the report of. the debate which took 
place on May 30. Noone will accuse us of taking a pessimistic 
view of things. Wehave alwaysdone our best to point out clearly 
the political possibilities of the Douma. But we can not blink the 
fact that the debate of May 30 was unspeakably absurd. This 
absurdity was all the more inexcusable because it had been evi- 
dent for some time that the problem of terrorism was one that had 
to be met sooner or later. There was no reason whatever, elec- 

















GROUP OF TOIL IN THE DOUMA., 


Karavayer, the leader, is indicated by the arrow. 


do its duty, but that the Constitutional Democrats were outma- 
neuvered by the lofty contempt of the Government’s attitude and 
the obstructive tactics of the Socialists. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten \ong anticipated the end, and clearly 
gives its reason for so judging. We read in its editorial com- 
ments as follows: 


“ For several weeks the sword of Damocles in the shape of dis- 
‘solution has been hanging over the Russian Douma. The refusal 
of this body to condemn political terrorism was the first step to 
ruin. Then came the interpellation against the Minister of Jus- 
tice, accusing him of malfeasance in his office. Speeches against 
the Government reached the ears of those attacked, and even the 
Cadets, who have generally evinced a determination to maintaina 
conciliatory attitude, suddenly gave loud and free expression to 
their utter mistrust of the Government. . . . The near future will 
show whether the Douma will reconcile itself to the Government 
or afford the Czaraclear pretext for dissolving it. In the latter 
case the Government will find itself in a situation to say before 
Russia and all Europe, ‘There is no other possible course, as 
must be self-evident to all.’ Then the Government can deal out 
to the second Douma the fate which befell the first, and show 
itself in the right by so doing.” , 


This opinion is echoed by the Frankfurter Zeitung. The Lon- 
don 7imes dwells on Mr. Stolypine’s repeated but unsuccessful 
effort to build up a workable majority on a Center basis, and on 
the reluctance with which the Prime Minister turned to the prop- 


toral or otherwise, that should prevent a political party from pass- 
ing a vote of censure upon assassination. The Constitutional 
Democrats of the Center ought to have felt themselves impera- 
tively forced to break with the terrorists. Their very existence 
as a party, and indeed the existence of the whole Douma, depended 
upon this.” 


It would seem as if Dr. Martens’s view of the Douma’s unripe- 
ness and occasional ferocity had become at length accepted by the 
principal publicists of Europe. The St. Petersburg professor of 
international law, in a recent letter to the London 77mes, said that 
the late Russian Parliament was little better than a rabble of het- 
erogeneous elements, and ought to be dissolved. 

The London 77zbune gave further grounds for the dissolution 
when it declared a few weeks ago that “dissolution has clearly 
been decided upon” because “the absence of the Left at the time 
of the vote of congratulation to the Czar upon his escape from 
the danger of assassination, and the refusal of the Douma to dis- 
cuss the reactionary proposal that the assembly should condemn 
political murder, have produced a sad impression at court; and the 
impossibility of coming to an agreement on the land question ap- 
pears to have convinced even Mr. Stolypine that the time for a dis- 
solution has arrived.” The London Zzmes, quoted above, has 
spoken several times of the general opinion that the Douma was 
“unfit for legislative work.”— 7vauslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 



















THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND 
DISARMAMENT 


HE flags of allnations flying harmoniously side by side at The 
Hague, and the delegates rambling in friendly groups through 
the twelfth-century palace of the countsof Holland, must not be 
taken to indicate any great consensus of opinion as prevailing upon 
the most vital topic before 
the Conference, that of 
disarmament. We have 
already given the opinion 
of the press upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s frank but evident- 
ly inopportune statement 
made at Manchester that 
his Government desires 
the limitation of arma- 
ment. Our columns we 
also opened to Prince von 
Buelow’s scornful repu- 
diation of the idea, and 
‘his refusal even to join 
in discussing it at The 
Hague. The French 
Minister of Foreign Af- 
Meee fairs and Mr. Tittoni, 
a “Prime Minister of Italy, 
DR. VAN TETS VAN GOUDRIAAN, have also spoken in more 
or less clear and definite, 
if somewhat despairing 
or desponding, language on the same question. Mr. Tittoni in par- 
ticular, we are told, hedged so cleverly in his public utterance that 
Italy was made to appear as ‘if inclined to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. And this seems to be much the attitude 
taken by a writer in the Vuvova Antologia (Rome). He signs 
himself XXX, and this is the mark affixt to pre- 

















Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
welcomed the peace delegates. 
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so long as the Triple Alliance between Italy, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary maintains its stability.—Zvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





JAPANESE INTRIGUE IN THE EAST 


NEW view of the Anglo-Japanese ev/enze or alliance is given 
in a book recently published by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, in 
which he lays some grievous charges against the oriental island- 
ers who have so recently risen to fame and popularity. This 
is not the first work that Mr. McKenzie has written about the 
Land of the Rising Sun, and he speaks with authority as a trained 
observer who indulges in no personal prejudice. But while he 
bears testimony to the courage, energy, and persistency of Rus- 
sia’s conquerors, he expatiates also upon their boundless ambi- 
tion, their hereditary dislike of foreigners, and their occasional 
carelessness in fulfilling the pledges for which they have given 
their word. In reference to England’s alliance with them he 
quotes the words of Sir Henry Maine, the great international 
lawyer, that “any European Power which allies itself in arms 
with the yellow races against another European nation will play 
traitor to the welfare of the whole human race.” He says that the 
way in which the Japanese have proved false to their promise to 
ensure the independence of Korea, and have maintained a policy 
of exclusion, is characteristic of the Oriental races, and he declares : 
“Three years ago the trade of Korea was open to every man. 
To-day the independent administrator of the customs has gone, 
his place being taken by a Japanese; concessions and contracts 
have been showered upon Japanese speculators by Japanese offi- 
cials; and foreign employees have been reduced in number to 
make room for Japanese agents.. The Japanese have the power, 
and the great foreign nations areindifferent. What has happened 
in Korea has happened in Manchuria, and will happen at all ports, 
in all places, controlled by Japan.” 
He proceeds to quote a letter of Lafcadio Hearn in which this 
policy of exclusion was predicted. He says: 


“Tt strikes me,’ wrote Hearn in 1895, ‘that in another twenty 





vious papers of a political character in the same 
periodical, which are evidently inspired by Mr. 
Tittoni’s Government. The most important 
part of the article is that in which are intimated 
the views on disarmament which the Austria- 








Hungarian Government holds. After trying to 
reconcile the categorical refusal of Germany to 
discuss the question with Tittoni’s vacillating 
and half-hearted acquiescence in the views of 
France and England, this writer remarks: 


“Nor must we conclude that the intimate 
friendship between Germany and Austria is 
greater than that which exists between Ger- 
many and Italy, simply because Austria joins 
Germany in refusing to enter upon a discussion 
of disarmament. The reason the Triple Alli- 
ance has so far shown itself so efficacious in 
the maintenance of peace is because its natural 
potency as a factor in international life is much 
vaster than that which lies in the letter of any 
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compact made at such. a conference as that of 

The Hague. And this has been, still is, and 

ever will be possible, because with one common 

end in view, namely, pacification, each of the 

three Powers has not only perfect.liberty of movement assigned to 
it, but also a special sphere of diplomatic activity. Thus Austria- 
Hungary deals with Russia, Italy chiefly with England and sec- 
ondarily with France.” 


The writer concludes that disarmament will remain a needless 
gnd utterly irrelevant issue, the dream of cranks and doctrinaires, 





“HAVE I COME TO THE RIGHT PLACE?” 
—Amsterdammer. 


years, or perhaps thirty, after a brief artificial expansion, all the 
ports will shrink. The foreign commerce will be all reduced to 
agencies. A system of small persecutions will be inaugurated and 
maintained to drive away all the foreigners who can be driven 
away. After the war there will be a strong antiforeign reaction 
—outrages—police repressions—temporary stillness and peace; 
then a new crusade.’ This prophecy, adds Mr. McKenzie, with 
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LEADERS OF DELEGATIONS AT THE HAGUE. 


the aid of the English alliance, may be fulfilled in a yet briefer 
time than Lafcadio Hearn contemplated.” 

But the Japanese are also busy in India trying to undermine 
English influence. This remarkable statement is conveyed to us 
in words which would indicate that Mr. McKenzie knows that 
whereof he speaks. To quote his language: 

“Various Japanese publicists have visited India. .... Mr. 
Harada Tasuku, a weil-known religious leader, wrote to a number 
of educated Indians with whom he had come in contact during his 
Indian visit: ‘We can not but deeply sympathize with you,’ said 
he, ‘in the trying political situation in which you are now placed. 


It is my constant hope that the day will come when India will ° 


occupy a prominent place in the Eastern world as an independent 
and self-governing country.’ ” 





TORTURE IN RUSSIAN PRISONS 


HE late Douma’s refusal to pass a resolution condemning 
acts of terrorism receives a new light from an article in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne), in which we are told that the 
delegates were convinced that bomb-throwing and assassination 
were mere reprisals on the Government’s brutality. This article 
owes no slight part of its significance to the fact that Switzerland, 
and Lausanne in particular, is at present the refuge of many Rus- 
sian political exiles; hence the first-hand information accessible to 
the journal we cite. The importance of the torture question in 
Russia, upon which the recent dissolution of the Douma largely 
hinged, is our only excuse for reproducing the grim cartoon from 
Judy. The writer in the Lausanne review, speaking of Mr. Golo- 
vin’s failure to secure a proper discussion of his motion condemn- 
ing terrorism, declares: 


“It can not be doubted that when the question was proposed, 
the majority of the Douma were satisfied that terrorism in Russia 
really results from the tyranny of the Government, which drives 
every political adversary to despair, if not to fury. Wecan un- 
derstand the spirit of such debates from the descriptions, given 
by some of the deputies, of the tortures inflicted on political pris- 
oners. ‘In this country,’ said the deputy Ouspenski, ‘the knout 
is to he met with everywhere. Torture is rampant in our prisons, 
the police commissioners resort to it, the Black Bands practise 
it, and, altho scourging is forbidden by law, it is universally re- 
sorted to.’ 

“The deputy continued by recalling how the earliest acts of ter- 
rorism were provoked by the punishment which Trepoff inflicted 
on the political prisoner Bogoliouhof, who had neglected to lift 
his hat when the chief unexpectedly entered his cell. Since then 
young girls have been flogged. For instance, the Governor- 
General of Siberia condemned Miss Sighida to receive a hundred 
strokes of the rod, because she protested against the insolence of 
a gendarme officer. Altho the director of the prison declared that 


he could not execute the order, and reported that the prison doc- 
tor, Mr. Gourvitch, declined to be present at the scene, Miss 
Sighida underwent the punishment, and in the evening died of her 
injuries. Soon afterward three of her comrades, the Misses 
Vovalewski, Shiwitski, and Kalioujni took their own lives. by 
poison. Their example was followed by other prisoners.” 


The cases of torture properly so-called were most common at 
Riga, where not only those under sentence, but those who were 
awaiting trial, suffered the most diabolical cruelties. 
proceeds : 


The writer 


“The investigation made by the Douma proves that the police 
at Riga opened a genuine torture-chamber. The prisoners who 
were brought into it had their nails slowly drawn out; their hair 
was plucked out, their beards and mustaches torn out by the roots. 
In some cases their bones were broken, and their flesh stript 
off by scourges made of steel wire covered with leather. When 
a government sets an example by such acts of barbarity, what 
wonder is it if the revolutionaries retort with bombs ? ”— 7vans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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MIDDLE AGES UP TO DATE, 


“You know Iam rvea//y sorry for you, but what can I do?” 
—Judy (London) 
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FRENCH GAINS IN CANADA 


esa who live south of the Canadian border are apt to 

think, unless they have traveled extensively in the Domin- 
ion, that Canada is nothing more than an English colony with its 
opinions dictated by an English imperialistic press, and that it 
forms altogether as homogeneous a constellation of provinces as 
the United States. This is far from being the case, however, for 
there are two legalized languages and two distinct religious faiths 
in Canada, and the result of these differences is of growing 
importance. 

The English-Canadians are rapidly retiring before the French 
and yielding up Quebec, the border counties of Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island to their occu- 
pation, says James Baugh in 7he Westminster Review (London). 
The French-Canadian press must be allowed to exhibit striking 
features of enterprise, tolerance, and patriot- 
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French Catholic, are English in patriotic feeling, just as the Irish 
in America would never refuse to fight for the Stars and Stripes.. 





BRITAIN’S MILITARY DILEMMA 


H OW to increase the British Army, and at the same time re- 

duce the expense, is the problem that confronts the Right 
Honorable Richard Burdon Haldane, Secretary of State for War. 
Any other man might well shrink from such a task, but Mr. Hal- 
dane has hit upon a scheme which he calculates will make the de- 
fense of the Empire not only easy, but also cheap. The pro- 
visions of his new bill will sweep away a great part of the regular 
army, with the expense it involves, will abolish the volunteers. 
and the militia who are represented in every county and city of 
England, and will institute what Mr. Haldane calls a “ territorial 
army.” The provisions of his new Army Bill 





ism, and French farmers are buying up the 
best land, but while the Frenchman refuses 
to be Anglicized, he remains loyal to England. 
The solidarity of the French-Canadian: is 
thus dwelt upon by this writer: 


“The English-speaking press of Canada 
semetimes deplores the fact that the English- 
speaking farmer and business man has been 
compelled by the unsympathetic attitude of 
the French-Canadian to abandon his lands 
and business stands and seek a more con- 
genial environment elsewhere. In this way 
nearly all that vast region of incomparable 
agricultural land known as the Eastern Town- 
ships is being vacated by the English, to go 
into the possession of the French. We can 
not censure the French-Canadian for this 
result. Such a result was inevitable. The 
heterogeneous mass of English-speaking 
people had nothing in common but their lan- 
guage; while the French-Canadian moves 








are thus outlined by Prof. E.S. Beesly, of 
University College, London, in 7he Positivis¢ 
Review (London): 


“Mr. Haldane proposes to have an expedi- 
tionary force of 167,000 regulars, ready to be 
mobilized and sent abroad. In order to pro- 
vide drafts to fill up the gaps in this force 
caused by war there is to be a ‘special contin- 
gent,’ of about 74,000 men, who will be called. 
regulars and will actually be so in the sense 
that they are subject to all the obligations of 
regulars, but who will resemble the present 
militia in being disembodied during peace,. 
after a short and imperfect training. They 
will, in fact, be the present militiamen under 
another name, and with liability to be drafted. 
into the regular army whenever wanted. 

“The volunteers, as well as the militia, are 
to be abolished. In place of these two forces. 
we are to have a territorial army,’ consisting. 
of 300,000 men trained like the present volun- 








forward in a united and solid phalanx of 
irresistible force of language, faith, and patri- 
otism. Yet he has always paid a fair, if not 
a generous, price for the Englishman’s land, 
and the question has been asked, Where 
does he get the money to buy a fourth of a province? Some have 
answered, The rich church corporations of Montrealand Quebec 
furnish the money at a lowrate of interest. Be that as it may, the 
French-Canadian in supplanting the English farmer wherever it is 
possible to do so in the Province of Quebec. This is only an in- 
cident in the peaceful evolution of a nation. It is now frequently 
stated that in two or three decades no English-speaking people 
will be found in Quebec outside the cities and large towns. This 
is probably a true prediction.” 


From the present outlook it would seem that the French. Cana- 
dians hold the future of Canada in their grasp, just as the Domin- 
ion is at present controlled by a Prime Minister of their number. 
Mr. Baugh remarks on this point: 


“With the solid and homogeneous Province of Quebec, the 
border counties,of Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, the French-Canadian will certainly be ina 
very good position not only to control his own destiny, but that of 
the remaining part of Canada also. Is it possible to divert him 
and frustrate or.thwart his designs and aspirations? I think not. 
The Presbyterian Church have made strenuous efforts to evan- 
gelize him and have failed lamentably; and unless science and 
secular education undermine his faith and religion, he will remain 
stedfast in the faith of his fathers. The paternal attitude of the 
church and hierarchy of the Province toward labor is one of solic- 
ijtude and conciliation. To such a degree has the church mani- 
fested her interest in this movement that it has been said she has 
canonized labor. Be that as it may, Labor Day has assumed the 
character of a religious féte, in the Province of Quebec.” 


Yet French-Canadians, according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a 
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THE BRITISH WAR SECRETARY, 


Who is suspected of threatening England with 
military conscription. 


teers, but with stricter discipline and with 
more uniformity. They will, in fact, be the 
present volunteers under a new name and with 
new duties.” 

The critics of this ingenious billare asking, 
however, Who will join the territorial army? Not the volunteers, 
who have not time to take the six months’ training imposed by 
Mr. Haldane upon those who of their own accord only are to 
enrol themselves in its ranks. Not the militia, who frequently 
join the regular army of to-day, and would prefer that to a par- 
ticipation in this new and hazardous experiment. That the vol- 
unteers who represent different sections of the public service 
could not join this visionary “territorial army” is declared by 
the London Standard, which points out that the absence of the 
volunteers from their regular occupations for six months “ would 
inflict immense loss upon the community ” and upon themselves, 
with “the inevitable result” that “the territorial army would not 
come into being.” 


The Saturday Review (London) says bluntly: 


“There are only two possible courses to pursue with regard to 
the military forces of this country. We must either have univer- 
sal compulsory service or we must foster the militia, the yeo- 
manry, and the volunteers. The application of a uniform system, 
without compulsion, must fail, because it is only by a variety of 
terms of service to suit differently placed individuals that the vol- 
untary system can produce any satisfactory results, altho even in 
that case it fails to provide for our needs.” 


Professor Beesly sees conscription on the horizon: 


“The nation, suddenly finding itself without the militia, without 
the volunteers, with a skeleton special contingent and a fantom 
territorial army, is expected to resign itself, however reluctantly, 
to conscription.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


EVOLUTION OF MOTHER-LOVE 


HAT maternal affection exists even in the lowest organisms, 
aq but that its foundations, even in the higher animals, are 
material and physiological far more than we are wont to think, are 
the contentions of Henry de Varigny, who writes on the subject 
in the Zéwzps (Paris). The writer gives an exposition, in particu- 
lar, of the views of the French biologist A. Giard. He writes 
as follows: . 


“Love in the protozoan . . . is evidently very much a physical 
phenomenon. It resembles the process by which two chemical 
substances combine. Here, as in a great number of acts where 
some have seen preferences, antipathies, etc., there are only 
physico-chemical laws in play. They have much in common, in 
fact, with movements that take place in inorganic matter, with the 
inner phenomena of atoms, the processes of crystallization, etc., 
in which the imagination may see the expression of feelings and 
emotions of a high degree. 

“We must, however, reject all imagination and the anthropo- 
morphic sentimentalism that ignorance so easily imparts; and the 
great interest in Giard’s work lies in the rigor with which he ex- 
cludes all this from his study ef mother-love in animals. 

“See, for instance, a mother crab carrying abouta mass of eggs. 
Touch one of them and the creature protests with vigor. She be- 
comes angry and opens her huge claws to repel the aggressor. 
Shall we say that mother-love is quite evident here? This mother 

“To which the naturalist answers . . . that the female who is 
carrying about a sacculine parasite instead of eggs acts exactly in 
the same way. The probabilities are that the eggs and the para- 
site occasion identical sensations and that touching either is equally 
disagreeable to the crab. There is no mother-love in this, 
therefore. 

“ Again, some cochineal insects, after having laid their eggs, die, 
covering them with their bodies. It is easy to write eloquently of 
this, in celebration of the heroism of this dying mother who de- 
fends her offspring with herown body. Butthisis pure literature. 
The cochineal dies on its eggs because it has not the strength to 
goelsewhere. That is all. 

“How about the fishes? Mother-love is at least not violent 
among them. Some leave their eggs at the bottom of the water ; 
others leave them on the surface. . . . Some fish, however, takea 
certain care of their eggs; the Chinese macropod sucks them up 
from time to time into its mouth and changes their position. 
“Excellent father!’ dowe say? The truth seems to be that at 
this time the fish’s mouth contains a certain amount of mucus, 
and that the eggs help to agglutinate this and remove it.” 


Certain serpents exhibit a like phenomenon, the writer goes on 
to say. Those that incubate their eggs manifest apparent signs of 
mother-love that are rather due, Giard says, to fever. The crea- 
ture endeavors to cool itself by contact with the eggs, and as the 
fever abates, this desire also lessens. In birds, too, the author 
insists that what is usually interpreted as maternal feeling may in 
many cases be ascribed to other causes. Incubation is more com- 
mon among them than among reptiles, he says, simply because 
their bodily temperature is higher and the fever therefore is more 
marked at the time of setting. But how about the higher animals? 
Says Mr. De Varigny: 


“ Many cases have been described where animals have adopted 
the young of other species when their own have died or have been 
removed: lionesses have adopted puppies; cats, rabbits or even 
rats. These cases are counted by hundreds, and in many of them 
the adoptive brood belongs to a species which normally lives on 
bad terms with that of the mother. So we are told: ‘See the 
strength of the maternal instinct! This creature desires to be a 
mother at any price. Her maternal love has undergone perver- 
sion, but its existence is very much in evidence.’ Naturalists, 
however, take another view. They regard the adoptive moth- 
er’s zeal as more selfish than altruistic. She seeks her own ad- 
vantage rather than that of her adopted children. What-she wants 


of them is a service, the relief which they give by taking the over- 
supply of milk: 

“ Does this mean that there is nothing but egotism, animalism, 
and physiologic action in mother-love, and in all other love, by 
extension? By no means. Even with the lower animals there is 
certainly something besides simple tactisms and tropisms, some- 
thing besides involuntary and mechanical movements of the same 
nature as physical and chemical reactions. In addition to these 
there is an element non-existent in the metal and the chemical salt 
—a vague consciousness. Higher up in the animal scale, it is 
certain that there is something beyond the physiological needs 
that determine numerous acts interpreted as altruistic; a more 
elevated consciousness begins to develop, which in the human race 
reaches a still loftier plane and which, in future, may rise higher 
yet. But it remains evident that at the bottom there is egotism, 
material necessities, physiology, animality. Of all these, sure signs 
remain even in the highest organisms. 

“Inreality, there has been too much attribution to inferior crea- 
tures of the aptitudes of the superior, and we have probably, in 
imagination, put too much of the man into the insect and mollusk. 
The truth is not so; what is really carried over into the inferior 
being is the law of brute matter; the elementary psychism of the 
lower organisms is in turn carried on to the higher creatures. In- 
stead of regarding the lower animals as possessing feelings like 
those of man, as is incessantly done, we should rather consider 
the latter as prolonging the animalism of the former. The cur- 
rent is really flowing in the other direction.”— 7rans/ation mdde 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A FAN RUN BY HOT AIR 


MPROVED and inexpensive devices for mitigating summer 
heat are sure to become popular, not only in the tropics, but 
in every climate where there are protracted warm seasons. Such 
a device, which may possibly supersede the electric fan, has been 
recently introduced into Bombay by a German firm. United 
States Consul E. H. Dennison writes to Zhe Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports that this isa portable fan propelled by a hot-air 
engine, and he predicts that it will have a large sale throughout 
India. He particularizes as follows: 


“ Owing to the intense heat which prevails in this country during 
most of the year, fans of some kind are a necessity to the comfort 
of Europeans, and their offices, shops, and residences are all 
equipped with tlre old-fashioned swinging screens known aS ‘ pun- 
kahs,’ which consist of a piece of cloth or matting stretched over 
a rectangular frame hung from the ceiling and kept in motion by 
a servant at the end of acord. Wherever electricity is introduced 
these are generally superseded by electric ceiling-fans. 

* Thé natural field fér the hot-air-engine fan would be in locali- 
ties where there is no electric power, but it has been found that it 
can compete with the electric fan in the latter's owf& field, owing 
to the extreme cheapness of the cost of its running, which is about 
one-fifth of that of the electric fan. 

“The fan is propelled by a hot-air engjne, the heat being gen- 
erated by a kerosene-lamp which holds about one quart of oil, 
sufficient to keep the fan running for over twenty-four-hours. To 
the lamp is attached a small glass chimney which fits into a larger 
metal chimney connected with the engine. Upon the top of the 
engine is hung the fan, similar in shape and size to the ordinary 
electric fan, whose speed is governed by the size of the flame; 
that is, to reduce the speed the flame is turned down, and to in- 
crease it the flame is turned up. The whole outfit weighs about 
thirty pounds, and sets upon a small stand, raising the level of the 
fan proper to that of an ordinary desk. It is fitted with handles, 
and can be easily moved to any portion of the room or house 
desired. 

“If American manufacturers can produce a similar article, with® 
perhaps a few improvements and at a smaller cost, an immense 
field will be found for its sale, for this is’not necessarily limited 
to India, but would include every hot country in which white peo- 
ple are compelled to live. ; 

“These fans at present sell for $62 each, which makes them 
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rather too expensive to bé used by any but the well-to-do. How- 
ever, the manufacturer expects to be able soon to materially re- 
duce this price with the expected larger output.” 





A MACHINE THAT SHIFTS A RAILROAD 


MACHINE that picks up railway track—rails, ties, and all, 
just as it lies—and shifts it sidewise to’a new position is at 
work on the Panama Railroad. Thisroad is being double-tracked, 
and the work is done by first widening the embankment on both 
sides, and then shifting the track to ene, side by means of the 
machine, leaving space on the other for laying the second line of 
_¥ails. Mr, E. Budd, Engineer of Maintenance of the road, who 
describes the work in Enginetring News (New York, June 13), 
writes: 


_ “The enormous amount of track-shifting required by this proc- 
ess, also the great amount of similar work being done on the Canal 
Commission dump-tracks, led to the idea of building a machine 
especially for raising and shifting tracks. The figure shows the 
design of this track-shifter, which is the invention of Mr. W. G. 
Bierd, general manager of the Panama Railroad, and for which 
- he has taken out letters patent. It consists essentially of a double- 
drum hoisting-engine, a horizontal boom and a vertical boom, all 
mounted onacar. The vertical boom is to lift the track, and the 
horizontal boom to shift it laterally. .The amount of lateral throw 
it is possible to make with this machine depends entirely upon the 
amount of bend the rails will stand without breaking, as the ma- 
chine is powerful enough to break 70-pound rails at every throw. 
“The view on this page shows the machine in use for shifting 
track to the edge of a widened embankment. It gives an idea of 

















Courtesy of * Engineering News,’’ New York. 
TRACK-SHIFTING MACHINE AT WORK 
On the Panama Railroad. 


the heavy construction of the head-frame and booms. It will be 
seen that the track has been slightly raised by hooks on a chain 
sling hung from the lifting-boom. The shifting is done by means 
of a wire cable passing through the head of the shifting-boom and 
attached to the inner rail by a hook. 

“In practise the best results are obtained by making two hitches 
to each rail length of track; that is, throw 15 or 16 feet of track at 
each move. By this method, track consisting of 70-pound rails 
and 18 ties per rai!-length can be shifted laterally 4 feet without 
injuring it. The machine backs away from the track as it is 
thrown, thus standing always on the old alinement. If itis desired 
to shift a track any considerable distance, requiring more than 
one throw, the machine is simply given additional runs over this 
stretch of the track, making a shift of 4feet each time. After the 
first run, however, it is not necessary to use the lifting-boom, as 
track lying loosely on the dump (skeleton track) is pulled over 4 
to 5 feet easily without lifting. The Canal Commission has found 
these machines useful for raising tracks where dumping-grounds 
are being developed, by laying track on the original surface and 
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raising it until the required height is reached. Used in this way 
only the lifting-boom is required.” F 

Track can be shifted by this machine, Mr. Budd telis us, ata 
cost of about one-half cent a foot. To do it on the Isthmus 
by hand would cost about seventeen times as much 


CHARACTER-STRUGGLES IN THE 
PLANT WORLD 


HE well-known discovery of De Vries, the Dutch botanist, 
that new varieties of flowers may appear suddenly, by what 
he calls mutation, cleared up the earlier evolutionary theory that 
a great length of time was required for the development of new 
species, on the supposition that the process was extremely grad- 
ual. An interesting corollary of this discovery is the recent work 
of Burck, who has shown that in certain plants there are what he 
calls “intermediate races,” the result of an.undetermined contest 
that is going on between opposite -tendencies in this kind of 
sudden development. Says a writer in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, March 16): : 


“In the important reflections made by De Vries on his remark- 
able experiments on the sudden appearance of plant varieties: by 
‘mutation,’ he has considered the possible existence of what he 
has called intermediary races, characterized as follows: Side by 
side with normal plants, showing exclusively their specific charac- 
teristics and having only latent anomalies, if any at all, we find 
new varieties, apparently constant, in which some one anomaly 
has become preponderant, while the specific characteristic opposed 
to this anomaly becomes latent and either disappears or does not 
manifest itself. There may be different degrees, also, between 
these two extremes, that, for example, where the anomaly has not 
overcome the specific characteristic and there is thus_a struggle 
between them, resulting in the predominance of one or the other; 
no cases are known in which there is numericat equality between 
the successive or simultaneous manifestations of two opposed 
characteristics. But W. Burck believes that he has found evi- 
dence of cases where the specific characteristic is almost van- 
quished, but remains only semilatent, that is to say, able to show 
itself occasionally, when conditions are particularly favorable. 
These cases would represent the ‘intermediary races’ hypothetic- 
ally considered by De Vries.” 


As an instance, the author cites the family of the Umbelliferz, 
which has been specially studied by Burck. In this family the 
male and female organs are usually borne on separate plants, but 
there are bisexual species, and on these are often found flowers 
that are exclusively male or female. Sometimes there will occur 
in such a species a plant bearing only male or only female flow- 
ers, as is the case, for example, with the garden carrot or the 
pimpernel. 

Burck has investigated particularly the species Heracleum 
sphondylium, which is bisexual over a great part of Central Eu- 
rope, but may become partly or exclusively male, and therefore 
sterile. Plants containing both bisexual and male flowers are re- 
garded by Burck as instances of his “ intermediary ” races, the spe- 
cific characteristic (in these cases the bisexual flower) becoming 
latent. In such conditions the double-sexed flower appears only 
in nutritive conditions that are very favorable to the plant, and 
where the plant is badly nourished the bisexual gives way alto- 
gether to the male flower. Thus bisexual flowers are most numer- 
ous in the terminal umbels, which are the best nourished. Burck 
tries to show that this struggle between partly latent characteristics 
takes place in other plants also, such as the violet, which has 
both open and closed flowers. He regards this plant as an “ in- 
termediate” variety. The writer says in closing: 

“It may be seen how, from this fertile point of view of muta- 
tion, problems may be stated anew, and how new standpoints may 
be substituted for old horizons.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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UNPLEASANT HABIT OF THE HORNED 
LIZARD 


ATURALISTS have been disputing along time over the 
claim that the horned lizard can dart a jet of blood from 
his eye. With such questions do our students of nature busy their 
This momentous question has now been settled. He can. 
It should be written down in his 
favor, however, that he exer- 
cises this indelicate habit but 
rarely. In a recent work enti- 
tled “ The Reptile Book ” (New 
York, 1907) Raymond Lee Dit- 
mars, curator of reptiles in the 
New York Zoological Park, 
relates a somewhat remarkable 
case. Says Z7he National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington, 
June) in a notice of this book: 


minds. 





“The expulsiof of jets of 
blood from the corner of the 
eye is a remarkable habit some- 

‘ times attributed to horned liz- 

ards. We can hardly wonder 
that so eminent an observer as 
Raymond Lee Ditmars,... 
after having examined several 
hundred specimens without ob- 
serving the effect, should have 
become somewhat skeptical 
about the alleged habit.. His 
skepticism, however, has been 
suddenly dispelled with a rather 
startling denouement. 

“Having received an unusu- 
ally large and fat specimen of a 
Mexican horned lizard (Phryn- 
osoma orbiculare), he _ photo- 

’ graphed the specimen and then 
began to measure it. 

“ The latter process,’ he says, 
‘seemed to greatly excite the 
creature. It finally threw the 

RAYMOND LEE DITMARS, head slightly upward, the neck 
Curator of reptiles in the New York became rigid, the eyes bulged 
Zoo. from the sockets, when there 
was a distinct sound like that 
produced if one presses the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth and forces a small quantity of air forward. This rasp- 
ing sound, consuming but the fraction of a second, was accom- 
panied by a jet of blood at great pressure. It hit the wall, four 
feet away, at the same level as that of the reptile. The duration 
of the flow of blood appeared to be about one and a half sec- 
onds, and toward its termination the force gradually diminished, 
as noted by a course of drops down the wall and along the floor to 
a position almost under the spot where the reptile had been held. 
The stream of blood seemed to be as fine as horsehair and to issue 
from the eyelid, which was momentarily much swollen, 

“*For some time after the performance the eyes were tightly 
closed and nothing could induce the lizard to open them. Within 
two minutes after it was placed on the ground the protruding 
aspect of the eyeballs and the swelling of the eyelids had disap- 
peared. 

“‘ Most surprizing was the amount of blood expended. The wall 
and floor showed a course of thickly sprinkled spots about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter. There were one hundred and three 
of these spots.’ ” 




















THE NEW CURE FOR THE OPIUM HABIT—The discovery in 
the Malay peninsula of a forest vine whose leaves cure the habit 
of opium-using was described in our issue for February 16, page 
247. The vine is the Combretum sundaicum, and the cure is ef- 
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fected by a decoction of the leaves, mixt with roasted opium. 
The Hospital (London, June 1) says: 


“By an arrangement of doses the patient takes a daily decreas- 
ing quantity of opium and a daily increasing quantity of the Com- 
bretum decoction. The result, it is said, has been so successful 
that nearly four hundred opium-smokers have abandoned the habit, 
and the official import returns for the district where it has been 
used show a decrease of over thirty chests of opium per month. 
The discovery, we are informed, was made accidentally by some 
Chinese wood-cutters, who, running short of tea, made shift with 
the leaves of Combretum, and observed that it induced a distaste 
for the ‘smoke.’ The last word on the drug habit, whether the 
drug be alcohol or opium, will probably be spoken when we can 
substitute for these deleterious narcotics a nerve stimulant as safe 
as tea and coffee. And it is possible that in the Combretum we 
possess a new alkaloid having the pleasant and beneficial qualities 
of opium without the pains De Quincey wrote about so elo- 
quently. As every one knows, among the nations of Northwestern 
Europe, altho alcohol is taken with safety by a large majority of 
people, yet there is a certain proportion whose unstable nervous 
system renders them an easy prey to alcoholism, If in the new 
opium remedy we are fortunate to have hit upon an agent which 
can also satisfy or destroy the cravings of a drunkard for alcohol, 
then the discovery will rank asanachievement. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that an immediate trial of the Combretum sundaicum 
will be made in this country, not only in the treatment of the 
opium habit, but also in that of chronic alcoholism,” 





AGE, GROWTH, AND DEATH 


HE results of many years’ study of the essential nature of 
old age, and its relations to the normal phenomena of 
growth, have recently been given by Prof. Charles S. Minot, of 
Harvard Medical School, in a series of six public lectures. One 
of Professor Minot’s conclusions is that we grow old most rapidly 
in early infancy. His lectures are now in course of publication in 
The Popular Science Monthly, but a brief résumé of the whole 
appears in Zhe American Naturalist (New York, June). Says 
this magazine: 


“Rejecting such criteria of old age as a halting gait or arterio- 
sclerosis, which pertain to man, he has sought those features 
which apply as well to 
the aged frog or fish, and 
even to still lower forms. 
Such characteristics are 
found in the decreasing 
rate of cell division, the 
increase of protoplasm 
at the expense of the 
nucleus, and the progres- 
sive differentiation of the 
protoplasm. ...... 

“The rate of cell divi- 
sion is exprest by the 
‘mitotic index,’ which is 
the average number of 
mitotic figures [charac- 
teristic appearances due 
to cell division] found, in 
sections, among a thou- 
sand nuclei. The mitotic 
index falls from 18 to 13 
in rabbit embryos of 7% 
and 13 days respectively. 
Drawings, on the same 
scale, of nuclei of the = 
various tissues in rabbit HEADS OF HORNED LIZARDS, 
embryos of 7% to 16% 
days show a striking reduction in the actual size of the nucleus, 
except in the case of the nervous tissue. Even there, in relation 
to the protoplasmic mass, the nucleus may be relatively small. 

“The rate of growth begins to decline before birth, and this 
rate of decline rapidly decreases until old age, when growth is at 
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its minimum. The uninterrupted process of senescence was de- 
monstrated by weighings of rabbit émbryos of various ages, and of 
individual guinea-pigs, rabbits, and chickens, from birth until 
death. The same law was held to apply to man, both in physical 
development as shown by statistics of weight, and in mental devel- 
opment as determined by psychologists. During the first months 
after birth, progress in acquiring concepts of time, space, the ego, 
and the external world is more rapid than in later years. As with 
weight, the rate of decline is most abrupt at the outset, becoming 
gradual as age advances. 

“ The study leads to the paradoxical conclusion that the changes 
ef senescence are most marked in the years of infancy, for the 
popular idea of maximum efficiency as the mark of maturity is set 
aside. The embryo in adding an ounce to its weight is rated as 
advancing more rapidly than the child in gaining a pound; the 
insect which leaps many times its own length would be regarded 
as more successful in jumping than the mammal which can far 
outdistance it. 

“Because of the rapid early decline in the rate of development 
Professor Minot believes that the age of college entrance should 
be lowered, and that professional studies should be entered upon 
ata younger age. A final publication of these researches, which 
have extended through many years, is in preparation.” 





AN EXTRAORDINARY SNAP-SHOT 


T would be impossible todetect anything remarkable about the 
accompanying view of a distant motor-car, by mere inspec- 

It becomes noteworthy only when we are told that the 
machine is traveling at a speed of 102 miles an hour—a rate at 


tion. 

















Courtesy of ‘* The Technical World Magazine.” 


PHOTOGRAPH OF AN AUTOMORILE GOING I50 FEET A SECOND. 


which cameras with ordinary shutters will not under normal con- 
ditions take a clear picture. The actual result in this case, we 
are told by a writer in Zhe Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 


June), was due more to luck than to skill. He says: 


“The photographer who succeeded in getting a picture of Lancia 
as he ran the second heat of the five-mile open championship in 
the Daytona-Ormond races had good reason to be proud of his 
achievement. When the picture was taken the 110 horse-power 
racer was moving at the rate of about 150 feet per second, and it 
would seem impossible to photograph an object moving at sucha 
terrific speed. However, as the shutter was set to give an expo- 
sure of only about one one-hundredth of a second, the distance 
traversed by the machine while the picture was taken was only 
about a foot and a half. This was still further reduced by the dis- 
tance of the machine from the camera and the position of the 
photographer almost in its path. The great difficulty in taking 
the picture was not with the mechanism of the camera, as the 
speed of the shutter was ample, but lay with the handling by the 
photographer. Had he missed by a quarter of a second the pre- 
cise instant at which he released his shutter, he would have had 
only a streak of black across his picture or the machine would 
have been far behind him down the beach. Such precision is al- 
most beyond human control, and the remarkable picture here 
shown must be ascribed to great good luck. 

“The beach shown is famous as the most magnificent race- 
course in the world, either artificial or natural. It is over 150 
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yards wide at low tide, and presents an unbroken stretch of twent 
miles, absolutely level, smooth, and hard. The races are hell 
when the tide is out, and between each series of events the waters 
of the Atlantic completely renew the track. A closer inspection 
of the tracks which may be seen upon the beach would show that 
the great racing-machines almost leave the ground in their course 
and fly through the air, as for distances of eight or ten feet the 
tracks can hardly be seen upon the sand. To the right may be 
seen the peculiar track made by a machine which ‘skidded’ in 
turning upon the beach. These races are very popular with tour- 
ists from all parts of the country, who come to enjoy the milder 
climate. The long stretch of the fine, dustless course gives ex. 
cellent opportunity for observation.” 





RESTING A RAILROAD TUNNEL ON 
MUD 


HEN the Pennsylvania road first planned to run its New- 
York tunnels through the soft ooze under the North 
River, much notice was given in the public press to the ingenious 
device by which it was intended to prevent the tubes from sinking 
in the slime, by means of screw-piles resting on selid rock-bottom 
and constituting, with the tunnel itself, a sort of “bridge under 
water.” Now we are informed that it is proposed to omit the sup- 
porting piles entirely, as it is thought that the tube will keep its 
place without their aid. At the same time we are told that sup- 
porting piles, not included in the original plan, are being added to 
the East-River subway tunnel, altho some engineers are of opinion 
that they are unnecessary. All this leavesa somewhat unpleasant 
impression that the stability of long tunnels through soft materials 
is an unsettled question of engineering, and this impression is 
deepened by an editorial on the subject in Zhe Scientific A meri- 
can (New York, June 8). Says the writer: 


“We doubt if we could find among the larger and more serious 
engineering works, one in which there is more divergence of opin- 
ion among engineers than that of tunnel construction by the 
method of driving tubes through the soft material of river bot- 
toms. When the question of tunneling the East and North rivers 
came up for consideration, the problem was in some respects a 
new one; for altho the Greathead shield system had been em- 
ployed many years before in building a tunnel beneath the 
Thames, the material under that river differed so widely from this 
below the two rivers of New York, where the bottom consists 
largly of a semifluid silt, that the New-York problem had to be 
treated quite independently and subject to its own special 
conditions. 

“When a cast-iron tunnel is driven through the sand and gravel 
or the stiff clay of London, there is no question of its subsequent 
stability—where it is placed it will remain for all time. But when 
the suggestion was made to drive from 2,000 to 4,000 feet of cast- 
iron tube through the comparatively soft and semifluid mud at the 
bottom of our rivers, the question of permanence became all- 
important and called for careful consideration. So serious did it 
appear to Mr. Jacobs, chief engineer of the various tunnels under 
the North River, that he decided to sink massive piling clear 
across the river, build a track structure from pile to pile of suffi- 
cient strength to carry unaided the load of the moving traffic, and 
treat his tubes as a mere envelop, whose duty it was, not to sup- 
port the load, but merely to provide an airtight tube through 
which the trains might run. He carried this idea of separating 
the weight-carrying and the enveloping elements in his tunnel so 
far that he provided sliding joints in the bottom plates of the tube 
where the piles passed through, the idea being that any slight 
movement of the tubes might take place independently of the piles 
and track structure. 

“The success of the work under the Hudson and East rivers 
proves that it is entirely possible to build as many tunnel tubes as 
may be desired. But the question which has yet to be proved, 
and which is exercising the minds of some of the ablest engineers 
in this city to-day, is, how far will the vibration set up in the metal 
tubes by the passage of the trains tend to agitate the surrounding 
material sufficiently to cause its displacement and a consequent 
settlement of the tubes? If sucha settlement did occur to any 
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great extent ina rigidly bolted-up member less than 20 feet in diam- 
eter and from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in length, and rigidly supported 
at the ends, there would be bending stresses developed which 
would be far in excess of the resisting power of the tubes, and 
fracture must ensue. But whatever theory may indicate, time 
alone can tell whether the vibrations of the trains will have any 
disturbing effect upon the surrounding mud and silt. Personally, 
we are of the decided opinion that it will, and that, in all portions 
of the various tunnels now under construction which lie in mate- 
rial of less than a certain density and compactness, the piles 
should be sunk through the bottom of the tubes until they reach 
rock or some other sufficiently firm bearing. Moreover, with all 
due deference to Mr. Jacobs’s theories, we believe that the piles 
should be anchored securely at their upper ends to the shell of the 
tunnel.” 


In the case of the East-River tunnels, the piling is being put in 
about 50 feet apart over a stretch of about 2,000 feet where the 
tunnel passes through soft mud. The writer believes that the 
piles should be driven closer together, and that the wide spacing 
will lead to bending between the points of support. He goes on 
to say: 


“The experience had with the Brooklyn tunnel proves that in 
future subaqueous tunnel construction it would be advisable, 
where the route lies through soft silt and mud, to increase the 
depth of flanges, diameter of bolts, and general resisting strength 
of the cast-ironshell. The frequent breakages in the lining of the 
Rapid-Transit tubes, both during construction and since construc- 
tion was completed, afford, to say the very least, a strong pre- 
sumption that the lining is not any too strong for its work. It is 
claimed by the Rapid-Transit engineers that these fractures of the 
plates were caused by wrong methods of construction. This.may 
well be true; but what about any fractures of plates which may 
have taken place since the tubes were completed and the last of 
the lining-plates inserted? If there have been such fractures, 
public safety and the prestige of every one concerned demand that 
amost careful system of tests with loaded trains be carried out 
for a reasonable length of time, and the effects noted, before the 
tubes are thrown open for public travel.” 





LAYING THE DUST 


WING to thé great increase of motor-driven vehicles our 
good roads are now subjected to a traffic for which they 
were not built. In particular, the dust-raising powers of an auto- 
mobile far exceed those of any horse-drawn vehicle, so that the 
dust problem has, in many places, reached an acute stage. The 
following article from Zugineering (London, May 31) shows that 
the British public is suffering in the same way as the American. 
We read : 


“The condition of many of the main roads in the country after 
a few days of fine weather is such as to justify almost every ex- 
pression that may be used to designate it. The surface consists 
either of a thick layer of impalpable but otherwise only too evi- 
dentdust or of a variable mixture of sand and loose sharp stones, 
according to the locality. Every fast vehicle that passes, and 
.often merely a puff of wind, raises the dust in clouds, blinding and 
choking the users of the road, penetrating wayside houses, and 
chastening the people like one of the plaguesof Egypt. Themore 
frequented highways are often shrouded throughout the day ina 
dense white pall of dust stirred up by the wind and the traffic, and 
never having time to settle. It is not surprizing that the public 
grumbles and demands relief in one direction or another.’ For 
years the main roads had never been called upon to bear any traffic 
worth speaking of. The transport of passengers, agricultural 
produce, and mechandise had long been absorbed by the railways, 
except for the minor interchange between neighboring villages. 
With the advent of fast self-propelled vehicles came a sudden and 
overwhelming change in the situation. A new set of conditions 
have been placed upon the roads, which have hitherto failed to 
respond to them. 

“ As motor-cars undoubtedly accentuated, if they did not create, 
the dust nuisance, itis fashionable in some quarters to lay on them 
alone the blame for the present state of affairs. One can under- 
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stand this point of view being held by the pedestrian, cyclist, or 
horse-driver who has just been suffocated with dust or bombarded 
with stones after the passage of acar; but it is, nevertheless, un- 
fair. But it comes with particularly bad grace from a horse- 
driver, for no motor-car fouls the road with excreta or pounds 
its surface to pieces with three-hundredweight hammers as it 
goes along. There is, however, no need to apportion blame 
among the various road-users, for, properly speaking, no blame 
attaches to them. It is the function of a road to carry such traffic 
as is required to pass over it, and if it can not do this without 
causing a nuisance, it is an inefficient construction. The blame 
in the first instance lies with the maker or maintainer; but in 
awarding it we must bear in mind the drop in agricultural profits 
and in the ratable value of farms. Up to quite recent times 
traffic was local, and the roads were paid for locally. Now it 
promises to be national, and there is an outcry for nationally 
maintained roads. 

“The road-makers have been caught asleep, and resent being 
awakened to their duties. Even to-day in many districts it is con- 
sidered sufficient to strew a stretch of road periodically with more 
or less broken flints to be pulverized by the traffic, and to employ 
a few picturesque old men in hoeing out a dangerous ditch at each 
side. The very elements of road-making seem to have been for- 
gotten in many districts since the decline of road transport, and 
the revival of traffic is met by petulant complaints against modern 
vehicles, instead of by adequate efforts to meet the altered circum- 
stances. If one travels through any county, one finds certain 
stretches of the main roads comparatively good, and these alter- 
nate with lengths of dust, shingle, and sand-covered surface. 
Here alone is a fact which should give rise to inquiry. If certain 
parts of a road can be kept in reasonably good condition, why 
should not other parts of the same road be kept equally well? 
The conditions of traffic, the nature of the environment, and the 
class of road-metal available are identical, so far as one can judge, 
and yet the same result is not attained.” 


The complete regeneration of the roads, of course, is not to be 
accomplished in a day, but the writer looks forward to the time 
when they will be administered with some regard for fast vehicu- 
lar traffic. When that time arrives, he predicts, the dust nuisance 
will no longer exist, for a surface will have been devised that will 
do its work without disintegration. While present conditions pre- 
vail, dust is the most pressing problem. He goes on to say: 


“The most satisfactory treatment for the suppression of dust so 
far devised seems to consist in the application of a coat of tar, 
or of some tar-compound to the road surface. Stretches of road 
so treated are fairly common, and there can be no doubt that, so 
far as dustlessness is concerned, the tar makes a great improve- 
ment. Tarring has its defects and its limitations, but on the 
whole it appears at present the most promising solution. How it 
can be best applied is the next consideration. It seems obvious 
that the proper time is during the reconstruction of the road, 
when the surface material can be mixt with tar before being laid, 
so that every individual stone is covered. An alternative method, 
advocated by some, is to coat the road thoroughly before the sur- 
face material is laid, and then roll the latter until the tar is forced 
up into the interstices. If it be true that tar always finds its way 
upward to the top of the road, there is something to be said for 
this method of using it. Usually, however, tar has to be applied 
to an existing surface, and then the treatment is necessarily less 
thorough. The ordinary procedure is to sweep the road clear of 
dust, and then to apply hot tar, brushing the latter into the inter- 
stices by hand labor. Sand is then laid to prevent the tar being 
picked up by the wheels of vehicles. A second coating is given 
after six weeks, but a single dressing only is required in subse- 
quent years. 

“ The annual cost of maintaining the tarred surface for.an 8-yard 
road is about 60/. [$300] per mile. Tho this is to some extent set 
off by abolishing the water-cart, and by increasing the life of the 
road by preventing disintegration, the cost is nevertheless high. 
Much of the expense is due to the amount of hand labor, and if 
this item could be reduced by the use of mechanical afMliances a 
great extension of the tar treatment would be practicable. A 
tarring-machine should do’the work much more rapidly than it 
can be done by hand, at the same time disfributing the tar more 
evenly and efficiently, and it is claimed that the annual cost of 
machine-tarred roads does not exceed 30/. [$150] per mile.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


A GREAT CATHEDRAL FOR 
WASHINGTON 
HE great government buildings in Washington are to have a 


worthy associate in the cathedral edifice which the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of that city has decided to 


beautiful that the world has ever seen. . . . The plan is that of 
nave and aisles, transepts, choir, and two chapels. Double aisles 
are planned for the nave. These latter will be especially usefy} 
for monuments and memorial windows and tablets. The choir 
terminates into an apsidal sanctuary. The building will be vaulteg 
in stone throughout. . . . This plan has the advantage, too, of 





erect. This church will be called the Cathedral 





of St. Peter and St. Paul. From the denomi- 
mational papers we learn that it will be larger 
than most of the cathedrals in England or on the 
Continent ; 476 feet in extreme length, 132 feet at 
its greatest breadth. The central tower, says Zhe 
Churchman (New York), “to be named Gloria in 
Excelsis, as symbolizing the central idea and 
thought of the whole building, worship of Al- 
mighty God, will rise 230 feet and be circled near 
its summit with bas-reliefs of angels. The two 
towers of the western facade will be subordinated 
to it, that the unity of the cathedral’s symbolic 
teaching may be unmistakable.” It will be built 


London, and Mr. H. Vaughan, of Boston, and will 
‘stand in the Cathedral Close on Mt. St. Alban, 
480 feet above sea-level. Zhe Churchman adds: 


“It will be like the medieval cathedrals—a palace 
of the poor, a house of prayer for all sorts and 




















conditions of men. Five thousand persons will be 
able to gather in the transepts and nave ; 2,700 can 
come within the sound of the preacher’s voice.” 

The Church Standard (Philadelphia) prints the 
architects’ prospectus of the new cathedral, some extracts from 
which we quote as follows: 


“In style the cathedral is, as was wisely desired, Gothic of the 
fourteenth century—a style of architecture, as we think, the most 

















Courtesy of “ The Church Standard.” 
NAVE OF THE PROPOSED WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL. 


The whole length is seen on entering the west end, thus adding to 
the perspective and to the impressive effect of the building. 


Courtesy of ‘* The Church Standard.” 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, WASHINGTON, 


To be built in the style of fourteenth-century Gothic. 


giving an interior of which the whole length is seen on entering 
the west end, thus adding to the perspective and to the impressive 
effect of the building. ...... 

“Another feature to which we would call attention is that it 
is proposed to have a broad soffit, nine feet six inches wide, form- 
ing the eastern arch of the central tower. This deep sweep of 
soffit, or under side of the arch, we propose to have carved with 
figures of angels, arranged in a suitable design. It would be, as 
it were, an angelic canopy over the rood and will be an effective 
treatment. 

“Beyond this arch would be the choir and the sanctuary. In 
the latter could be represented our Lord, in glory, blessing, in the 
upper part of a lofty and dignified reredos.” 


The outer aisles, it is proposed, will be available for monu- 
ments, “ mural tablets as memorials,” “ brasses round the walls,” 
and even “altar tombs with effigies.” 
statement: 


There is this further 


“The bishop reminds us that as Washington Cathedral is at the 
capital of the nation, and will inspire combined religious and 
patriotic feelings, it would be well, in some parts of the cathedral, 
if place could be made for statues, bas-reliefs, and other works 
commemorating great American heroes and statesmen of the 
United States, and historical incidents of colonial times and after 
the Revolution, which are dear to the heart of the American peo- 
ple. This could be easily arranged and suitable places found.” 


The exterior, we learn from the statement in 7he Churchman, 
condensed from the architects’ prospectus, is to have these strik- 
ing features: 


“Approaching the west end by a triple avenue of trees, those 
visiting the cathedral, say the architects, will see three lofty open 
arches, the central one wider and much higher than the other two, 
framing in the wide-vaulted spaces of the porches or porticos and 
leading up to three recessed doorways. ... The visitor who 
passes along the north side of the cathedral on the outside will, in 
the thought of the architects, be imprest by the height of the walls, 
the window tracery in the clearstory, the massive, but not too 
heavy, flying buttresses and pinnacles; by the light and shade 
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given by them, and the bands of rich work in the outer aisles, by 
the molded plinths and windows and niches and the carved canti- 
cles of the church’s matins and evensong,'and the traceried para- 
pets. Then, passing these, he will come’ to the north transept. 
with its protected entrance up many steps, and its high turrets and 
rose window. Then to the vestries for bishop, clergy, and choir, 
and so to the lofty east end, with its apsidal ‘termination and its 
bold flying buttresses and pinnacles. ‘Sanctus’ will be carved on 
each of the three sides of the parapet of the apse.” 





CENTENARY OF CHINESE MISSIONS 


HE first question discust and settled at the China Centenary 
7 Missionary Conference, which convened in Shanghai, April 
25 to May 7, was the union of the Protestant church in China. It 
has long been recognized that a source of Protestant weakness, 
in the eyes of the acute Chinese, was the fact that the Protestant 
branch of the Christian church provided the people of the Celes- 
tial Empire a choice of eighty-three different ways to heaven. As 
opposed to the united Catholic Church, disunited Protestantism 
has been furnishing for her missionary work representatives of 
eighty-three different societies. The unification of so many inter- 
ests. says Walter Kirton, writing in Ze Christian Herald (New 
York), “ was obviously a very difficult matter, requiring the exer- 
cise of all the diplomacy of the leading spirits among the assem- 
bly.” The amended resolutions, says George A. Stuart, M.D., 
president of Nanking University, “deserve a large place in the 
literature of missions.” That part which outlined a basis of unity 
in faith is here quoted from his report in Zhe Christian Advocate 
(New York): 


“Whereas it is frequently asserted that Protestant missions pre- 
sent a divided front to those outside, and create confusion by a 
large variety of inconsistent teaching, and whereas the minds both 
of Christian and non-Christian Chinese are in danger of being thus 
misled into an exaggerated estimate of our differences, this Cen- 
tenary Conference, representing all Protestant missions at present 
working in China, unanimously and cordially declares: 

“That this Conference unanimously holds the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the supreme standard of faith and 
practise, and holds firmly the primitive apostolic faith; further, 
while acknowledging the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed 
as substantially expressing the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, the Conference does not adopt any creed as the basis 
of church unity, and leaves confessional questions to the judgment 
of the Chinese church, for future consideration; yet, in view of 
our knowledge of each other’s doctrinal symbols, history, work, 
and character, we gladly recognize ourselves as already one body, 
teaching one way of eternal life, and calling men into one holy 
fellowship, and as one in regard to the great body of doctrine of 
the Christian faith; one in our teaching as to the love of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; in our testimony 
as to sin and salvation, and our homage to the divine and holy 
Redeemer of men; one in our call to the purity of the Christian 
life, and in our witness to the splendors of the Christian hope. 

“We frankly recognize that we differ as to methods of adminis- 
tration and church government. But we unite in holding that 
these differences do not invalidate the assertion of our real unity 
in our common witness to the Gospel of the grace of God.” 


This Centennial Missionary Conference, marking the hundredth 
anniversary of the landing in China of Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
first missionary to that country, was a delegated body consisting 
of 476 voting members, representing 67 different missions now 
working in China, also 694 visitors, a large majority of whom were 
China missionaries, but a number representing mission boards and 
agencies from twenty-four different countries. At the opening re- 
ception the assembly was welcomed in the name of the great 
Viceroy Tuan Fang by his Excellency Taotai Y. C. Tong, ex- 
student of Columbia University, who delivered his message in the 
purest English. He declared that the welcome China offered was 
sincere and “ was tendered in the spirit that animated all men de- 
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sirous of achieving some good in the world, of whatever creed, 
and to whatever branch @f the human family they belong.” Con- 
cerning the work of the Conference we read the following in the 
report sent by Rev. Geofge S. Miner to 7he Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate (Chicago)* ’ 


“For two years the executive committee has been very diligent 
in working to bring about a successful gathering, and how admir- 
ably they succeeded, only those who attended the Conference can 
fully realize. Committees on the following subjects were ap- 
pointed who met, arranged their reports, had them printed and in 
the hands of the delegates and visitors before the Conference con- 
vened, so no time was taken, during conference sessions, in read- 
ing the full and exhaustive reports. Only brief summaries and the 
resolutions recommended were brought before and considered by 
the Conference: the Chinese church, the Chinese ministry, edu- 
cation, evangelistic work, women’s work, general and educational, 

















DR. ROBERT MORRISON AND HIS CHINESE ASSISTANTS TRANS- 
LATING THE BIBLE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Christian literature, ancestral worship, medical work, the Holy 
Scriptures, comity and federation, the missionary and public 
questions.” 


Such were the subjects treated by the assembly. Of special 
interest, as exhibiting the conciliatory spirit of the Conference, 
were the resolutions passed on the subject of ancestor-worship, 
a practice that lies at the heart of the Chinese religion. They 
run as follows: 


“1. Tiat while the worship of ancestors is incompatible with an 
enlightened and spiritual conception of the Christian church, yet 
we should be careful to encourage in our Christian converts the 
feeling of reverence for the memory of the departed which this 
custom seeks to express, and to impress upon the Chinese in gen- 
ral the fact that Christians attach great importance to filial piety. 

“2. That recognizing the full provision made in Christianity for 
the highest development and expression of filial piety, this Con- 
ference recommends that greater prominence be given in preach- 
ing, in teaching, and in religious observances, to the practi- 
cal duty of reverence for parents, and thus make it evident to 
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Courtesy of “‘ The Christian Advocate,”? New York. 


MISSIONARY VETERANS OF FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE IN CHINA, PRESENT AT THE RECENT CENTENARY CONFERENCE, 


non-Christians that the church regards filial piety as one of the 
highest of Christian duties. 

“ Carried without amendment. 

“3. Recognizing that in replacing.the worship of ancestors in 
China by Christianity, many delicate and difficult questions in- 
evitably arise, we would emphasize the necessity for the continu- 
ous education of the conscience of the members of the Christian 
church by whom all such questions must ultimately be adjusted, 
expressing our confidence that, through the leading and illumina- 
tion of the Spirit of God, the church will be guided to right lines 
of action. 

“4. That the Conference recommends our Chinese brethren to 
encourage an affectionate remembrance of the dead by beautifying 
graves and“erecting useful memorials to parents and ancestors, by 
building: or. endowing churches, schools,’ hospitals, asylums, and 
other charitable institutions as is common in all Christian lands, 
thus making memorials of the departed a means of helping the 
living through successive generations.” 





NEGRO ISOLATION 


HAT the negro should withdraw from church association 
with the white man and confine all his religious endeavors 

to his own race is strongly urged by a writer in a negro religious 
organ. The occasion for this pronouncement is the declaration 
of the Seattle Convention Committee of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor that no color-line will be drawn at the Seattle 
Convention. The writer in 7he National Baptist Union (Afro- 
Am., Nashville) thinks, however, that actions speak louder than 
words, since the committee insist on holding theconvention in a 
city which has no negro hotels, instead of changing to a place where 
the colored brethren can find hotel accommodations. The plain 
truth is, he remarks, “the Christian-Endeavor people care no 
more about their ebony-hued protégé than the other white people 
who have done the honest, square thing by telling the negroes, 


We don’t care to have you around.’” We read further: 


“The white people of this country are about through quarreling 
over negroes, and all the negroes in all the churches will be some- 
thing better off when they discover that fact. We never expect 
to see another day upon which white people will give each other 
the least degree of offense on account of negroes. The white peo- 
ple are uniting; the negroes who have common sense will profit 
by theirexample. The negro who is hungering and thirsting after 
association with the white man, South or North, should have dis- 
covered by this time that he is Persona non grata, and that he 
would demand a greater degree of respect if he should go unto his 
own people, and devote his time to leading them to higher and 
nobler things. The white people of all Christian denominations 
should be permitted to operate their religious organizations ; while 
the negroes who bob up serenely in their sacred precincts, and 


frustrate their councils because of their unholy intrusion, should 
go in pursuit of their negro brethren and make grand the organi- 
zations and enterprises that they have created and established 
among themselves. We ask in all seriousness, when will the so- 
called sensible negroes in this country stop improving the oppor- 
tunity to be driven about, scorned, and humiliated by white men? 
Let the negro religious denominations who believe in the Chris- 
tian-Endeavor work, federate, organize a national negro Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, elect all the officers, create all the boards, 
handle all the money, hold their meetings in negro churches, and 
find accommodations among negro people... Let us, by some 
means, hasten that age in which our manhood shall assert itself; 
that age when instead of whining and groaning because of the 
humiliating strokes that white Christians put upon us, we shall, 
by heroic endeavor and a just degree of pride, be lifted up to the 
exalted dignity which constrains us to honor God, and to serve 
humanity under our own vine and fig-tree.” 





MILL’S CHANGE OF FAITH-—Shortly before his death, John 
Stuart Mill abandoned his philosophy of unbelief and “found his 
way to the light of Christian truth.” This assertion, made upon 
the authority of the Lord Bishop of Durham, was recently pub- 
ished in the London papers, and elicits the following comment 
from Zhe Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia, June 6): 


“Those who are familiar with his later essays must have recog- 
nized how the cold skepticism of his early years passed away 
beneath the mellowing influence of the spiritual world, until not a 
few were able to say that they hoped he was ‘not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ This hope the Lord Bishop of Durham as- 
sures us may be more than a hope, for he declares that Mill died 
a Christian believer. Dr. Moule tells us that he gets his informa- 
tion from the late Dr. Gurney, the entirely reliable physician of 
Nice, who attended Mill in his last illness. That he was a man of 
lovely spirit, all who knew him could testify, and we are glad to 
have this testimony to the fact that toward the end light came to 
his sorely perplexed mind. We would not be understood as say- 
ing that Mill accepted all the doctrines of orthodox Christianity, 
but, rather, that his skepticism was meted out by the Spirit’s in- 
fluence, and before he died the dawn, with all its potentialities of 
midday splendor, had broken upon his mind. In this regard, this 
great essayist was like the late Mr. Romanes, whose sincerity of 
purpose was a kindly light that, through the encircling gloom, 
showed the way home.” 





Tue Catholic press is again voicing its protest against what it calls ‘an annual 
outrage’’—the enforced attendance of Catholic students of public educational 
institutions, in some cases of non-sectarian State institutions at baccalaureate 
exercises held in Protestant churches. ‘‘In one place that we know,” says the 
Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.), *‘ the Catholic pupils have already been threat- 
ened with forfeiture of graduation certificates unless they are present at the 
public exercises, which are to be held this year, as usual, in a Protestant church, 
The sooner a legal decision is obtained to cover such cases as this the better.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


SPAIN’S LITERARY REVOLUTION 


PANISH literature of the past decade has exhibited certain 
notable revolutionary aspects. Chief among these is its es- 
cape from the outworn and stagnant traditions which have dom- 
jnated the Spanish genius, and its substitution for those traditions 
the democratic and cosmopolitan ideals which are familiar to the 
rest of Europe. “In ceasing to write for a traditional aristocracy 
qhich imposes its prejudices and its reserves,” says Mr. Manuel 
Ugarte in La Revue (Paris), “authors have placed themselves in 
contact with the vibrant and sincere soul of the multitude.” Span- 
jsh writers, this critic declares, “ have trans- 


of the new, results in a condition of diversity which scarcely per- 
mits one to define the situation or to delimit its consequences.” 


One consequence which can be foretold with safety, according 
to Mr. Ugarte, is the political transfiguration of Spain whith the 
literary revival is ushering in. We read further: 


“This revival thus asserts its lf as an indirect consequence of 
the rising wave of democracy, literature not being so far removed 
from politics as was supposed, since it is nearly always the ex- 
pression of desires and aspirations which dominate the social or- 
ganism. . . . It is known that when a great movement of artistic 
emancipation does not result in a political change, it is its symp- 

tomatic precursor, the force which prepares it. 





formed their sentiments, their processes, their 
very vocabularies in such a manner that it is 
not difficult to forseee for the future the efflor- 
escence of a vigorous and original art worthy 
of the historic greatness of Spain.” In all 
literary fields this change is apparent. Says 
Mr. Ugarte: 


“The novel has been ennobled and devel- 
oped to the point of becoming the very nega- 
tion of what it had been at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The two forms which 
had seemed immutable—the unreal, senti- 
mental novel of manners, with its diluted 
phraseology, and the improbable journalistic 
novel of adventure—have disappeared to make 
room for the higher manifestations which tri- 
umphantly establish what Perez Galdos and 
Mme. Pardo Bazan had already begun to 
realize brilliantly, tho with somewhat of the 
timidity of forerunners. In the hands of the 








A people never awakes partially. The intel- 
ligence is not aroused exclusively for a single 
order of activity. When the veil of indiffer- 
ence is rent and the palpitating life laid bare, 
the horizon is revealed in all its breadth ; noth- 
ing remains which can resist the searching 
inquisition. Deceived by their conceptions, 
blinded by their weakness, those who were 
able to oppose the movement have not under- 
stood the relation which exists between the 
evolution of taste and of the social state. 
Literature, for them, is a mere caprice, inde- 
pendent of the collective life and of its prog- 
ress. From this side, therefore, no check to 
the advance of the new literature is to be 
feared.”— Translation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





A NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO 
SOTHERN AND MARLOWE 








-mewcomers the novel acquires vigor in ap- 
pearing to emanate from the very soul of the 
people. Blasco Ibafiez gives us a series of 
intense and realistic works which reflect the 
‘social passions of the moment in great 2nd 
eloquent syntheses, such as ‘La Bodega’ 
(The Tavern) and ‘El Intruso’ (The Intru- 
der); Pio Baroja delves among the slums 
of Madrid and reveals the distrest and mournful souls of those who 
perish by hunger. Martinez Ruiz observes the parsimonious life 
“of the province and describes it in pages full of charm. . . . Other 
younger writers translate life and nature with enthusiasm. 

“Two traits in particular characterize the work of this great 
modern group: the perfecting of style, formerly discordant and 
riotous, and the successful effort to escape from those grandilo- 
quent and irregular formulas which made the reading of earlier 
novels tedious. This care for form and this tendency to demand 
the most unerring effects through the simplest means are the best 
auguries for the future, because thus the way is prepared for the 
triumph of sincerity and the final overthrow of rhetoric.” 


The same democratic evolution is perceptible, Mr. Ugarte as- 
serts, in the work of poets, critics, and dramatists. In the last 
class Joaquin Dicenta, with an admirable drama of socialistic in- 
spiration, “ Juan José,” has given “ the first signal of revolt in bring- 
ing on the scene passions and persons of a vigorous actuality,” while 
Jacinto Benavente, by the boldness of his criticisms, has perhaps 
dealt the severest blows to the traditional spirit of the country. 
‘There is, however, much to be done to give unity and solidity to 
this new movement. Certain discordant elements clearly indicate 
that Spanish literature is at present passing through an era of 
transition and confusion. We reac: 


“There is a form of pruriency in the search for the exotic . . 
which harmonizes with neither the language nor the national spirit. 
. -. The attempts are manifold and often irreconcilable; bold- 
ness and hesitancy mingle in bewildering confusion; all feel the 
need of advancing without always knowing where. This conflict 
between the tenacity of the old order, and the boundless aspirations 


ARTHUR SYMONS, 


Who declares that England has not “two 
actors capable of giving so serious, so intel- 
ligent, so carefully finished, so vital an inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare” as that given by 
Sothern and Marlowe. 


HE net effect of the visit of Miss Mar- 
lowe and Mr. Sothern to London is es- 
timated in extraordinary terms in a leading 
English review. Let us admit, says Mr. Ar- 
thur Symons, a critic noted for the caution of 
his judgments, “that the mission of these two 
guests has been to show us what we have lost on our stage, and 
what we have forgotten in our Shakespeare.” What the Eng- 
lish stage has lost, he declares, is “great native acting.” So seri- 
ously is this loss felt by him that the importance of “the coming 
of such marvelous guests” has, in his phrase, to be affirmed, not 
“for the benefit of the public, which may be allowed to amuse 
itself after its own liking, but in mere honor toward greatness in 
art, which is the personal concern of those able to recognize it, 
and which it is their condemnation to overlook.” Mr. Symons’s 
artistic conscience, then, impels him to deliver this sweeping 
judgment: 


“We have not in our whole island two actors capable of giving 
so serious, so intelligent, so carefully finished, so vital an inter- . 
pretation of Shakespeare, or indeed of rendering any form of 
poetic drama on the stage, as the Englishman and the Eng- 
lishwoman who have come to us from America, in the guise of 
Americans.” 


How is it, Mr. Symons goes on to ask, that “we get from the 
acting and management of these two actors a result which no one 
in England has ever been able to get”? His answer in Zhe 
Monthly Review (London, June) is this: 


“Well, in the first place . . . they have the odd caprice of pre- 
ferring Shakespeare to themselves; the odd conviction that fidel- 
ity to Shakespeare will give them the best chance of doing great 
things themselves. Nothing is accidental, everthing obeys a sin- 
gle intention; and what, above all, obeys that intention is the 
quality of inspiration, which is never absent and never uncon- 
trolled. Intention without the power of achievement is ‘almost as 
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lamentable a thing as achievement not directed by intention. Now 
here are two players in whom technic has been carried toa supreme 
point. There is no actor on our stage who can speak either Eng- 
lish or verse as these two American actors can. It is in this pre- 
liminary technic, this power of using speech as one uses the notes 
of a musical instrument, that all possibility of great acting depends. 
Who is there that can give us, not the external gesture, but the 
inner meaning, of some beautiful and subtle passage in Shake- 
speare? One of our actors will give it sonorously, as rhetoric; 
and another eagerly, as passionate speech; but no one with the 
precise accent of a man who is speakiing his thoughts, which is 
what, Shakespeare makes his characters do when he puts his 
loveliest poetry into their mouths. Look at Mr. Sothern when he 
gives the soliloquy, ‘To be or not to be,’ which we are accustomed 
to hear spoken to the public in one or another of many rhetorical 
manners. Mr. Sothern’s Ham/e¢t curls himself up in a chair, ex- 
actly as sensitive reflective people do when they want to make 
their bodies comfortable before setting their minds to work; and 
he lets you overhear his thoughts. Every soliloquy of Shake- 
speare is meant to be overheard, and just so casually. To render 
this on the stage requires, first, an understanding of what poetry 
is; next, a perfect capacity of producing by the sound and irtona- 




















PORTAL OF THE NEW BOSTON MUSEUM. 


tion of the voice the exact meaning of those words and cadences. 
Who is there on our stage who has completely mastered those two 
first requirements of acting? No one, now acting in English, 
except Julia Marlowe and Edward Sothern.” 


Mr. Symons expains that he speaks in the foregoing “only of 
those first requirements, those elementary principles of acting,” 
which people ought to take for granted; “only, in England,” he 
adds, “we can not.” So saying, he continues: 


“These once granted, the individual work of the actor begins, 
his power to create with the means at his disposal. And I would 
say that what these two players do is to give us, not the impres- 
sion of fine imitations, but the impression of real people, who, 
when they speak in verse, seem to be speaking merely the lan- 
guage of their own hearts. They give us Ham/et or Juliet in the 
round, whereas with our actors we see no more than profiles, pic- 
turesque glimpses, and with what gaps between! gaps not even 
realized by the actor in his search for effect. The decorative 
Juliet of the stage we know, the lovely picture, the zmgénue, the 
prattler of pretty phrases; but this mysterious tragic child, whom 
love has made wise in making her a woman, is unknown to us out- 
side Shakespeare, and perhaps even there. Mr. Sothern’s Romeo 
has an exquisite passion, young and extravagant as a lover’s, 
and is alive. But Miss Marlowe is not only lovely and pathetic 
as /uliet,she is Juliet. I would not say that Mr. Sothern’s Ham- 
let is the only Ham/et, for there are still, no doubt, ‘points in 
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Hamilet’s soul unseized by the Germans yet.’ Yet whata Hamietp 
how majestical, how simple, how much a poet and a gentleman t 
To what depth he suffers, how magnificently he interprets, in the 
crucifixion of his own soul, the main riddles of the universe } We 
know other Hamlets for their stride, their grandiloquent pathos: 
but this Hasz/e¢ for the intellect which is his destruction.” : 


Closing in the reflective vein, Mr. Symons says: 


“What I want to emphasize is the particular kind of lesson 
which this acting, so essentially English, tho it comes to us asf 
set free by America, should have for all who are at all seriously 
considering the lamentable condition of our stage in the present 
day. We have nothing like it in England, nothing on the same 
level, no such honesty and capacity of art, no such worthy results,” 





SHALL PICTURES TELL STORIES? 


GQPORETE LLING pictures have long been the objects of 
<# wrath for modern art critics. It was Whistler probably who 
first pronounced the anathema, and his fellowing is at present not 
small. But there are signs of a turn of the tide. The first word 
was spoken by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke in a recent interview in 
Paris, where he is reported to have uttered this sentiment: 

“ They talk about tone pictures, which are all technic, and noth- 
ing else. But what’s the use of a picture if it does not tell a story 
or convey an impression? To paint pictures in order to show off 
technic is on a par with making a chair which can’t be sat in, 
Neither serves a purpose except it be to express the soul of the 
artist or cabinet-maker.” : 


The Brooklyn Zag/e calls his words “a swift justification of the 


"sense of ordinary mankind,” and asks: 


“Will the artists take this hint, get back to nature and common 
sense, and tell us stories that yield present enjoyment, stories of 
a living to-day, stories within the historical ken of all-living men, 
wonien, and children, stories lifting the every-day, commonplace 
surroundings of life into glory, stories inspiring us with high 
ideals for beautifying the home, the city, and the town? They 
have been perfecting themselves in the A B C of art. Americans 
especially are showing, not only here, but in foreign salons, an 
inclination in thisdirection. They have vigor and character, while 
much foreign art, markedly in France, is barren in originality. 

“With our vast resources in locality, and with the wonderful 
range of types pouring into this country through the Ellis-Island 
funnel, there should be ample scope for American achievement. 
We have shown immense cleverness in technicalities in art. Why 
hot combine this with native subjects and bring the picture-gal- 
leries into line with our material prosperity? Never before has 
the American workingman had more leisure to study such lessons 
as the artists might bring tous. If he should be appealed to di- 
rectly in this way, he could not be kept away from the Brooklyn 


‘Museum or the Metropolitan Museum of Art.” ; 


One of the dreams of thinking educators, continues 7he Eagle, 
is “the solution of the problem of bringing art to the masses, or 
of bringing the masses to the appreciation and enjoyment of art.” 
This can scarcely be accomplished, however, until there is a just 
understanding of the view which “the masses” now take of art. 
The Eagle states the case in these words: 


“Every-day people see in a copy of the Venus de Milo only a 
battered wreck, and in an old master a relic of a triumphant past, 
foreign in conception and inexecution. They look on these things 
and turn wearily away from them. From this attitude has resulted, 
in the opinion of the workingman, a false and much-abused notion 
of art. Cheerfully, therefore, the uninstructed leave art to the 
learned leisure citizens, who, by their training and education, are 
supposed to be able to appreciate it. 

“One unfortunate result of the supposition that art is only for 
artists and the well-to-do is that the unlearned and poor are con- 
tent to remain in ignorance. Too long have every-day working 
people nursed the thought that such things are too high for them. 

“ Artists, by their attitude and works, too often aid in the notion 
that art is exclusive, and the unlettered and unlearned in art see 
this intuitively and keep away, too often, from the galleries.” 
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A NEW ART-MUSEUM FOR BOSTON 


<°] OTHING seems to stir the vanity of cities like the posses- 
sion of art-museums. Pittsburg, as one of its journals de- 
clared, has achieved its “apotheosis” through the possession of 
the Carnegie Institute; Boston is now Rainn to the accepted 


plans of its new Museum of Fine Arts as “the consummate ex- 
- pression of the Boston of to-day—the Boston of education.” In 


these words a writer in the Boston 7ranscrift—perhaps emulous 
of the scribe of the Pittsburg Dzspaich (quoted in these columns 
April 20)—hails its new museum as a “ worthy companion” ofits 
Harvard, its Institute of Technology, 


signed for the Fenway. The structure which will be seen by the 
present generation, however, will, we are told, “give the impres- 
sion of.completeness” and “not of being a mere part.” Having 
thus reared for us in imagination the building in its exterior 
aspects, the writer lures us on to enter the “lofty and est: 
central building” : 


“Here is the grand staircase opening from the little entrance 
park which is to be in itself an out-of-doors museum, filled with 
statuary and architectural carving. It is a felicitous and effective 
use to make of the squaré of land between the two jutting wings. 
One passes through this part and into the.triple doorway of the 





its Conservatory of Music, its Public 
Library. ‘The summing up of Bos- 
ton’s maturity of charm, cultivation, 
wealth, in this new museum seems the 
next thing to be done,” he says,“ and 
the public spirit which has never been 
wanting in any generation of the, old 
town at the top of Massachusetts Bay- 
seems to be ready for the underta- 
king.” Contemplating what areas yet 
only plans and purposes in the bright 
light of realization, the writer thus 
shares with us his beatific vision: 
“No one can contemplate the noble 
design for the immense pile stretching 
along Huntington Avenue between 
that thoroughfare and the Fenway 
without having the first impression it 
makes of grandeur and beauty grow 
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and deepen into full conviction of 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE: NEW MUSEUM, 


supreme fitness and adaptation to its From the drawing of the architect, Guy Lowell, showing the complete plan of the structure, only a part of 


ends. Socarefully studied has been 

its future use, as well as its beauty, 

so admirably composed and adjusted are the several main interests 
in it, that it will at the same time provide for the present and an 
indefinite expansion in the future. Both the large things and the 
small details have been thought of. 

“In the first place the plot of land is magnificent in its ampli- 
tude. Along the Huntington-Avenue front of this lot, which is 
quite in town now, as the city grows, stretches the imposing struc- 
ture; and yet when this building is done, tho complete in itself for 
present uses and for the immediate future, it will be but a third 
part of the full museum design and occupy something less than a 
third part of the’museum acres. The effect of the facade, with an 
imposing single central building taller than its two wings, is clas- 
sically beautiful; there are Corinthian columns on each of the 
three sections, but those of the central building are a third taller 
than those of the flanking buildings. The whole is emphatically 
Athenian. The pyramidal shape of the mass given by this extra 
height on the middle structure, which acts as the keystone of the 
whole, suggests in a large way the pediment of the front of the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis, tho the pyramid outline is common, 
of course, to all good statuesque groups—a law which the human 
mind seems to crave instinctively, perhaps for the sense it gives 
of solidity and security of position. So, while at first sight the 
impression of the new building gives us no shock of novelty, has 
nothing startling about it like a great dome such as St. Peter’s 
or a tall tower like that of Venice—tho its vast proportions lose 
their mere bigness and are so harmonious in their dignity that 
nothing shouts to you out of the effect—tho there may be and 
probably will be for the multitude something in this way disap- 
pointing, as was the case with the Boston Public Library (now 
copied everywhere), as there is, indeed, in the Falls of Niagara at 
first glance, there is a better and more permanent impressiveness 
which deepens as one looks. Surely this Grecian pile will eventu- 
ally be Boston’s chief pride and pleasure, growing with acquaint- 
ance for years to come.” 


In the plans of the comprehensive building, which will be com- 
mitted for completion to the more or less distant future, there will 
be an “even grander opportunity for effects” in the frontage de- 


which it is proposed. to erect in this generation. 


central entrance, up a broad, grand staircase, through a rotunda 
of imposing height. There the visitor will stand at the nucleus of 
the whole. It is as tho he were in the central square of a city—a 
plaza from which radiate all the main thoroughfares. One can go 
east to the Egyptian collections, or west to the European; and 
when the Fenway half of the museum is added one can go on far- 


ther still through corridors with open courts on either hand, filled | 


perhaps with growing trees, and reach thus the long galleries of 
the north side fronting upon the Fenway park and waters 

“One striking advantage gained over the present museum is in 
having the basement, as it were, wholly above ground. It is an 
immense gain in space, light, and cheerfulness+this basement 
that is nota basement. All seems here to have been arranged for 
simplicity and naturalness in the use of the building, both by its 
officials and by the public. The personnel of the museum will 
have their offices in the wing on the left as one enters the grounds; 
the general public will keep straight on to the main entrance, and 
either ascend the great staircase or turn to right or left upon the 
ground floor, according as they may be in search of, say, the Jap- 
anese pottery, or the classic marbles, the paintings, or the textile 
fabrics. 

“The whole thing is on so vast a scale, compared with the pres- 
ent museum’s floor-space and wall-space, that everything the 
Boston Museum owns must be seen toa better advantage than 
now. In the present cramped and huddled collection, great paint- 
ings are actually hung upon temporary partitions, and priceless 
marbles, each one of which might well have a chamber to itself, 
stand cheek by jowl in crowded corners. It must be understood 
that the Boston Museum has graduated out of that stage in which 
a little money invested in plaster casts goes a great way in pro- 
ducing museum effects. It is no longer necessary to ‘fill up’ even 
with desirable things. Only the original marbles in all their indi- 
viduality and beauty as they came from the artist’s touch will now 
answer for the statuary collection.” 


Another writer in the same issue of The Transcript (June 15) 
believes that the new structure will “revolutionize our ideas of 
what a public museum of fine arts should be.” The keynote of 
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all the innovations, he declares, is “efficient public service.” 
Thus: 


“ Boston is not proposing to add one more to the existing num- 
ber of inert storehouses of pictures and statues. Its aim is to 
make the treasures it possesses tell upon the public by actively 
helping every one to get all the pleasure and profit from them that 
any onecan. This clearly defined purpose--to distribute among 
many the benefits that works of art now yield to few—is the secret 
of the new building.” 


The first essential, it is declared, is to attract many visitors. 
This the new museum proposes todo, by the judicious arrange- 
ment of exhibits, by devoting a large part of the building to pur- 
poses of instruction, by providing ample light so that every object 
may be seen to advantage. The need of increasing attendance is 
emphasized by Mr. Arlo Bates, also writing in the same issue of 
The Transcript, who is not, however, tempted into the same vein 
as the writer first quoted. We read these words: 


“I am forced to call the attention of those who are really inter- 
ested in the intellectual and esthetic salvation of the community 
to the fact that the Boston public, while theoretically approving 
of the Art Museum, while justly proud of the fact that it has stood 
at the head of such institutions in America, has not had that vital 
interest which ¢omes from the possession of esthetic taste and in- 
stinct. It would hardly be fair, and it certainly would not be 
generous, to compare the number in the list of annual visitors of 
dwellers in ‘Little Italy ’ with the number of denizens of Back Bay. 
The Americans have many diversions and many occupations; but 
the different attitude of the Italians is not without its significance 
as illustrating a difference of tastes. If the educated and leisurely 
classes of Boston really loved art they would find time to visit the 
museum Often, even tho they might have only a brief space merely 
long enough to gain refreshment from that exquisite head of 
Aphrodite which might hold its own in any collection in the 
world; might spare only five minutes to revive the vivid image of 
Roman character which flashes upon the visitor who even glances 
at the marvelous terra-cotta portrait bust; only a moment to drink 
in the serene beauty of the bronze so-called Arsinoé, only a 
chance to fix in the eye the magnificent bravura of Regnault’s 
* Automedon.’” 





AN AMERICAN DEAN—Mr. Howells may be intimately par- 
alleled by the dean of an English cathedral. So says a writer in 
the column of “Literary Portraits” published in the London 
Daily Mail (June 1). Trying to justify the ecclesiastical attribute, 
the writer proceeds, by a process of elimination, to find Mr. 
Howells “ too consciously democratic” to answer what the French 
call “ 21 pontifie,” a man who “ looks or acts like a pope.” Neither 
has he the air of a “cardinal, neither of archbishop, nor even of 
a bishop.” The writer proceeds to analyze Mr. Howells and New 
York ina vein that is becoming habitual with a certain class of 
English observers. Thus: 


“ But, if you see him approaching the two great American Ca- 
thedrals of Letters—the houses of Messrs. Scribner or Harper—if 
you see him with his soft black hat, his black coat, his rather 
reserved air, and his sixty-odd years, with his hands sometimes 
even clasped behind his back, you suddenly get, as far as is pos- 
sible in New York, the feeling that you are in a cathedral close. 

“Messrs. Harper's building is in one of the most horrid streets 
in that city; it is shadowed and rendered dark by a line of the 
elevated railway, which brushes its abominably noisy cars right 
against the windows of the house. It is, if you like, the South- 
wark of New York. 

“Messrs. Scribner’s has a little more tranquillity. It is just up 
Fifth Avenue where it crosses Broadway ; and because Broadway 
is so intolerably noisy, with its bang and clatter of trolleys and its 
extraordinarily vocal crowds, its indiscreet winds and purely com- 
mercial noises, when vou turn out of Broadway into Fifth Avenue 
—which is broad, asphalt-paved, and by comparison deserted and 
residential—you may, if you are at all imaginative, think that, in 
the stillness, you have dropt into an ecclesiastical region. So that 
here, if you happen to espy Mr. Howells’s black, reflective, soli- 
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tary, and reserved figure walking rather slowly along the bfoad 
sidewalk, you will feel, all of asudden, as youdo in, say, Worces. 
ter or Manchester, when a gentle hush falls upon your com. 
panion at sight of an engrossed figure going about its business in 
the shadow of the august building, and you mutter, ‘Here comes 
theceans’ i. ss st 

“ He is always alert-eyed, a little soured, full of the responsibil. 
ities and without much of the joy of his high office, just like a dean 
worried to keep the cathedral service up to the mark, and always 
ready to rebut criticism. 

“He sits still in his chair, his eyes wander sometimes coldly, 
sometimes observantly over your face, sometimes he walks the 
streets pensively, sometimes he sits democratically, but with an 
appearance of distaste, in a trolley-car to ride uptown. But no- 
where does he give himself any airs at all; he never comes out 
into the open, beats drums, or sends pontifical messages.” 





A SHAKESPEARIAN “FIRST-NIGHT” 


aap dramatists with unplayed plays may take comfort 
~ in reading that one of Shakespeare’s dramas has just had its 
first performance on any stage. Time thus brings its rewards as 
well as its revenges. “Troilus and Cressida” was presented in 
London on June 1; and, says Zhe Chronicle (London), * if record 
is to be trusted, it is the first regular production of the play since 
Shakespeare’s time. Possibly, indeed, it is the first altogether.” 
This latter fact is to be believed when wé recall the words of the 
famous preface to the second quarto saying that the play was 
“never staled with the stage, nor clapper-clawed with the palmes 
of the vulgar.” Of this little-known drama Zhe Chronicle has 
some interesting things to say: 


“Even those, of course, who love their Shakespeare are at no 
great loss to understand why ‘Troilus and Cressida’ should have 
avoided popularity. It has the unpardonable fault of being dull. | 
Worse, it is cynical, and in bad taste—‘a comedy without laugh- 
ter, a tragedy without pathos.’ 

“One fancies, however, that neglect has enhanced its other 
faults a good deal. One fancies that if the story had been framed 
—as it is in Chaucer—to catch the wind of general sympathy, if 
Cressida had made some show of being true to 77voz/us, and if 
Pandarus had been a good-hearted go-between instead of a con- 
temptible bore, a thousand miinor blots would have been over- 
looked. But asitis—no! Let even Shakespeare forbear to flat- 
ter, and the centuries will have their revenge ! 

“ Anyhow, one of the remarkable points about Saturday’s re- 
vival was the amount of observation and of character and of true 
philosophy that has lain buried in‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ The 
long discussions of the Grecian commanders—so tedious to read 
—show themselves on the stage as having a surprizing amount of 
dramatic speech in them. It is wonderful what a trumpet anda 
helmet will do to give point to a martial line! 

“Of course ‘the dog-fox, U/ysses,’ is still the master-character 
of the play. His great speech to Achilles on ‘envious and,calum- 
niating time’ is, after all, among the finest of its kind in Shake- 
speare. How many people quote, without knowing where it 
comes from, its hackneyed line—‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin’! 

“Then TZhersites, the scurrilous cripple—especially as he is 
played, and very well played, by Mr. Charles Fry himself—comes 
out as a very vital and seizing character. His raillery, coarse 
and ribald tho it may sometimes be, has a shrewdness, a richness, 
and braininess that may not be put by. The ‘elephantine 47ax,’ 
too, his perpetual butt—the ‘beef-witted Ajax,’ whose view of 
glory is to‘pash’ Hector‘o’er the face’—might be made by a 
good actor into a really capital study. 

“Another thing one notices curiously in the play, as seen upon 
the stage—and that is how boldly simple, how schoolboyish these 
Homeric heroes are in Shakespeare’s hands. Was he satirizing 
them all? Or were they conceived as typical Elizabethans? Or 
was it merely that there was no Plutarch to analyze them before- 
hand? In any case, with all their breadth and naiveté and racy 
English talk they are nearer Homer’s heroes than many a modern 
effort has made them.” 
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Readers have already joined the great The world’s greatest world history is 
Wanamaker price-saving World History N being added to thousands of homes at 
Club. From a single announcement a J, a price and on terms never before offer- 
thousand inquiries were received. Law- Y ed the American Book-buying Public. 
yers, Teachers, Business Men—men and Every Literary Digest Reader can now 
women from every intelligent class of citizens afford to own this immeasurably valuable set 
are adding this epoch-making work to their of books. Twenty-five superb volumes royally 
libraries at the liberal reduction now offered by _ printed, illustrated and bound are delivered to 
this great Wanamaker Book Club. the homes of members of the Wanamaker Club 
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This book, printed in colors and prepared at great expense, contains a gallery of 
the portraits of the world’s greatest historians, graphic illustrations of famous his- 
torical scenes and complete description of the building of the matchless library, the 


Historians’ History 


of the World 


The first authoritative world history. The concentrated research and wisdom of 
two thousand of the most distinguished and eminent historians of all countries, ar- 
ranged in an easily flowing narrative by The History Association, an organization of the 
greatest living historical scholars. The work that sweeps aside the limitations of 
one writer’s research and provides the fruit of every nation’s special authority. 
The work that contains the essence of thousands of separate works, the knowledge 
of a lifetime’s reading. 





A volume of current fiction (about 63,000 words) costs, say, $1.00. A volume of 
“The Historians’ History of the World,” containing on an average of 442,000 words, is 
now available to you at the extremely low price of $2.32. which you will readily see is but a 
fraction of the cost of current fiction, while the scholarship of The Historians’ His- 
tory is, of course, so superior as to be incomparable to that of the average novelist. 


In This Fascinating Work You Sit at the 
Feet of the Great 
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of Unprecedented Scholarship. The pride | all Knowledge. A Work for a life- 
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This brilliant work has met with instant success. The publication price 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Passing Pantomime, 
By Sincviair LEwIs. 


Springtide is Columbine, 
Footing it faerily; 
Sparkle her spangles fine; 
Trip, lassie, merrily. ~ 
Dance for me, Columbine, 
Bubble of wanton wine. 


Summertime is the Clown, 
Painted audaciously, 
Green, crimson, azure, brown, 
Singing vivaciously. 
Glow with full laughter, Clown, 
Under your lotos-crown. 


Autumn is Harlequin, 
Magic his pleasuring, 
Making the forest’s green 
Gold for our treasuring. 
Can you gild, Harlequin, 
Silvery hair and thin? 


Winter in Pantaloon, 
Stiffest but wariest; 
Bluff, tragic old buffoon, 
Under frowns, merriest. 
Mime for me, Pantaloon, 
Curtains drop all too soon. 
—From The New England Magazine (July). 


For a Small Boy. 
By SAMuEL McCoy. 


O prairie, Mother of my West, 
Take this small waif to your broad breast: 


Let his feet love your changeless ways, 
To teach him firmness all his days; 


Let your fields, stretching to the sky, 
That sets no boundary to the eye, 


Give him their own deep breadth of view, 
The largeness of the cloudless blue; 


Give him to drink your freshening breath 
That will not brook a thought of death; 


So he may go eternal young 
Along your marshes, that have flung 


Their yellowing willows’ draperies 
To the keen sweetness of the breeze; 


And, prodigal of April hours, 
Take benediction of her showers; 


And when across the praries come 
The yellowhammer’s fife and drum, 


Then let him wander as he will, 
From hill to ever-rising hill, 


From your spring mornings, warm and bright, 
Surcharged with quivering, living light, 


Until the hazy sun at last 
Withdraws and leaves the pallid, vast 


Immensity of sky and moor 
And gray dusk closing swift and sure. 


In quiet let him bow his face 
Before the Presence in that space, 


When ghostly white the primrose stands 
The spirit of your twilight lands; 


See the pale jewel of the evening skies 
And hear the meadow’s drowsy cries, 
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‘And, last sweet challenge through the dark— 
The clear, thin whistle of the lark 


- Go, prairie that I loved and blest, 


“The boy may know your way is best. 
; —From Scribner’s (July). 


The Unnaturalist. 


By Joun KenprickK BANGs. 





O Iam a most Unnaturalist 
And I tell of ‘‘How Things Ain’t.” 
I take the animals on the list 
And give’em a coat of paint. 
I do not bother ’bout what they do, 
But tell of ‘‘Things They Don’t,” 
And spite of the Realistic crew 
Reform my ways I won't. 
























FOLLOW ME 


Skilled by years of Alpine mountain climbing, I will 
lead you to peaks above the clouds loftier than St. 
Bernard, grander than the Jungfrau, in the 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK 
ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


Canadian Pacific 


Our Hotels at our Summer Resorts at 


BANFF, LAGGAN, GLACIER, 
FIELD, EMERALD LAKE 
and other points 


are models of comfort and convenience, and to those who 
take delight in rambles in shady woodland paths by lake 
and stream, or seek with sportsman’s zest the haunts of the 
denizens of the forest or the finny tribes of the waters, a vaca- 
tion in the Canadian Rockies offers unequalled opportunities. 
(Our train service is perfect in every respect. Our Swiss 
~ guide service in the mountains fully 
described in illustrated booklets which are 
sent free on application. 
ROBERT KERR, P.T. M. 
MONTREAL QUEBEC 
E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M. 


1 and 458 Broadway, and 
281 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


-T love to sing of the Kangaroo 
: And tell how he took a Moose, 
And bit its vermiform in two, 
And tore its windpipe loose. 
I love to tell of an infant Loon 
That grabbed an Elephant’s trunk 
And filled that aged Mastodoon 
With a deep cerulean funk. 


‘T love to sing of the Speckled Hen 
That sat on a bunch of keys, 

And spite of all our Hired Men 
Remained there at her ease. 

She set by day and set by night 
Until one morn in May, 

She hatched a dozen keyholes bright 
And cackled the livelong day. 











I love to sing of the Teddy Bear 
As soft as a plate of mush, 
And tell of his silky milky hair 
And his epiderm of plush. 
Tove to tell the kids that come 
Just why they call him Ted— 
Because he’s stuffed with sawdust from 
His narrative to his head. 











But best of all when night comes by, 
My pen’s been put to sleep, 
My inkpot blinks its dreamy eye 
In slumber sweet and deep, 
I find it quite a pleasant trick 
To listen to the roar 
Of golden eagles as they kick 
The vulpine from my door. 
—New York Times. 
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Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without any 
Medicine. 
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A wise Ind. physician cured a 20-years 
stomach disease without any medicine, as 
his patient tells : 

**T had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried 
doctors’ medicines, patent medicines and 
all simple remedies suggested by my friends 
but grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who is the most promi- 
nent physician in this part of the State told 
me medicine would do me no good, only irri- 
tate my stomach and make it worse—that I 
must look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

“T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
Coffee! Why, what will I drink?’ 
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Railroad Bond Investment 


: Yielding about 5.60% 
$2,500,000 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas R’y Co. 


General Mortgage 43% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. 
Dated January 1, 1906. Due January 1, 1936. 
July 1st. In coupon form, $1,000 each. 
pal. Authorized issue, $20,000,000. 





Interest payable January and 
Bonds may be registered as to princi- 
Outstanding, $10,000,000. 


Listed upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. ° 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas R’y operates about 3,043 


miles of railroad. The total bonded debt, inclusive of the above 
bonds, is $104,234,000. 
Following is statement of Income Account for the 
TEN MONTHS ending April 30th; 


1907 


$21,798,955 
14,612,307 
$7,186,648 
__ 4:35 5.304 _35734,319 
351931344 $1,084,545 
~ The $13,000,000 preferred stock of the Company receives regular dividends at the 
rate of 4% per annum. There is also outstanding $63,300,000 common stock. 


Price and circular furnished upon application. 
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16 Nassau St., New York. ST. LOUIS, MO. William & Pine Sts., New York, 


1906 
$17,851.922 
13,033,058 
$4,818,864 
3,734,319 


Gross Earnings 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 


Net Earnings 
Interest on Bonds and Rentals 


Surplus 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


A Crusade against Bucket-Shops,—« There's 
as much difference in the commercial world between 
a broker and a bucket-shop as there is between . 
national bank and afaro-bank.” This declaration of 
the secretary of Little Rock’s Board of Trade before 
the Arkansas Legislature is quoted by Remsen 
Crawford in an article in Van Norden’s Magazine 
(New York) on the crusade which has been waged 
and is still being waged in the Southern States against 
the iniquitous bucket-shop. ‘‘ Grown weary at last 
of the baneful results of illegitimate speculation 
which for years has seriously affected the com- 
mercial interests of that section, the various States of 
the cotton belt are at last aroused, and an irrepres. 
sible conflict is on with the gamblers in the market 
who have no standing in the exchanges.” Tp 
Georgia first and then gradually through the other 
States the opposition to the bucket-shops became 


crystallized into legislation. The writer describes 


the progress in the crusade, made in certain sections, 
and details some of the sins of which the bucket-shop 
is guilty. We read in part: 


Some tragic incidents led to the agitation jn 
Alabama. Two or three young men who had. held 
positions of trust in well-established banking-instity. 
tions of the State had gone to ruin due to speculation 
in bucket-shops, as it is now alleged. One of these 
was Alexander Chisholm, paying teller of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., who was ac- 
cused of a shortage of $50,000. The bank has since 
brought suit against a firm, alleging that it was partly 
through this firm that the young man was led to ruin 
by speculating. The situation is novel and full of 
interest. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
litigation, it is interesting to note that out of these 
tragic circumstances sprang the crusade in Alabama 
against bucket-shops. The State Democratic Con- 
vention at its session last year adopted a plank in its 
platform declaring against bucket-shopping in that 
State, and the last session of the legislature took the 
matter up and began work on a bill very similar in 
many respects to the Georgia law. It is quite proba- 
ble, however, that more precaution will be taken in 
Alabama to distinguish between the legitimate broker 
and the gambler of the bucket-shop pure and simple. 

Tennessee is about to take action.pretty much on 
the same line with Georgia. Arkansas is interested 
just now in a measure, or several measures, which 
mean about the same thing. In Texas they are 
doing things in a different way. Texas has had the 
advantage of seeing the operation of the Georgia law 
and kindred measures, and, being the greatest cotton 
district of the civilized world, seems dete-mined to 
adopt some method of crushing the bucket-shopper 
without the slightest injury to the work of the legiti- 
mate trader who has connection with the reputable 
cotton exchanges and other commercial organizations 
of the world. There seems little doubt that Texas 
will soon pass an anti-bucket-shop law which will 
require any office taking trades or displaying quota- 
tions of the daily market to post publicly on its prem- 
ises a certificate of membership in a reputable ex- 
change. The law as now being discust also require 
that the books of any such office, or business firm 
taking trades and displaying quotations, shall be 
opened at any and all times to a committee to be 
appointed by the State. It is further required that 
the firm or office handling such trades shall prove 
an actuai execution of each order on the floor of 
some reputable exchange 

In this way Texas will probably draw the line more 
clearly than any other of the Southern States between 
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——_—_— 
pucket-shops and legitimate brokers. On such terms 
as those just outlined it is plain as paint that the fair 
and square dealer in options may continue to trade 
jn the open, whereas the gambler will have no status, 
no standing whatever, and will have to shut up shop 
jn Texas. The lawmakers of Texas apparently have 
akeen sense of the necessity of cotton options. They 
know that dealing in futures is essential to sustain a 
market all the year round. The exporter may go a 
week at a time without an order from a foreign spinner, 
put by the option system he can go into the market 
every day and buy cotton for future delivery. This 
where there are no orders for cotton. The spinner 
may have enough cotton on hand to hold his mills 
from January until May, but he knows that in May 
he will need some more cotton, and by the oppo rtun- 
ties afforded him by the cotton exchanges he can buy 
that cotton in advance, or get an option on it for 
May delivery. So long as this sort of a contract is 
made outright and in a bona-fide way, it helps all 
parties concerned. It kelps the farmer, for it gives 
him a market every day in the year, altho his crop 
is harvested and ready for market during just three 
months of the year. It helps the spinner, for it en- 
ables him to contract for a supply of cotton in ad- 
vance of his real needs. All the broker makes out of 
the deal is about an average of fifty cents per bale. 
How different are the methods of the bucket-shops! 
Aclear and concise description of their ways of doing 
business was recently laid before the Arkansas 
legislature by the Little Rock Board of Trade as 
follows: 

‘*A customer wishing either to buy or sell offers 
them a trade, and they give it to him at a price of 
their own making. If the customer wins the bucket- 
shop must lose. If the bucket-shop makes money 
it must of necessity make its customers lose money. 
These bucket-shops have a central office in some city 
in a remote State from which they send out their 
supposed quotations and supposed executions to the 
little local representatives, many of whom are honest 
in their endeavors to make a living out of commissions 
alone, but who are handicapped by their association 
with the bucket-shop at the other end, which makes 
aplain gamble of it. A few yards of blackboard anda 
set of telegraph instruments are all that is necessary 
to start a bucket-shop. The bucket-shop caters to 
the small trader; and the less money he has the sooner 
the bucket-shop can get it—25 bales, 50 bales, and 
none of it ever reaches the exchange; none of it even 
helps make the market, but if aggregated and put into 
the market through legitimate channels would mate- 
rially broaden that market.”’ 

It has been estimated that enough money has been 
lost through bucket-shopsin the South during the last 
three years to pay for over one million bales of cotton 
outright, while on the other hand the last three years 





DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 


Selection of Food One of the Most Important 
Acts in Life. 


A Mass. doctor says: ‘‘Our health and 
physical and mental happiness are so largely 
under our personal control that the proper 
selection of food should be, and is, one of 
the most important acts in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know 
of no food equal in digestibility, and more 
powerful in point of nutriment, than the 
modern Grape-Nuts, four heaping teaspoons 
of which is sufficient for the cereal part of a 
meal, and experience demonstrates that the 
user is perfectly nourished from one meal to 
another. 

‘Tam convinced that the extensive and 
general use of high-class foods of this char- 
acter would increase the term of human 
life, add to the sum total of happiness and 
very considerably improve society in’general. 
I am free to mention the food, for I person- 
ally know of its value.”’ 

Grape-Nuts can be used by babes in arms, 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served 
instantly, either cold with cream, or with 
hot water or hot milk poured over. All 
sorts of puddings and fancy dishes can be 
made with Grape-Nuts. The food is concen- 
trated and very economical, for four heapin 
teaspoons are sufficient for the cereal part o 
a meal. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road 
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Richmond offers the ideal location for manufacturing or 
commercial enterprises. The success of enterprises already es- 
tablished proves this conclusively. 


Richmond Now Has 


The largest Wooden-ware manufacturing establishment in the 
world. Produces more than half the Blotting-paper in this 
country. Leads in the extent and variety of Tobacco manu- 
factures. Has a Baking-powder factory with the 
largest output in the world. And one of the most 
successful Locomotive plants operated anywhere. 


The Jobbing Trade of the city covers a greater extent of country 
than cities twice its size in other sections. 


Most of these enterprises: have assumed their large proportions in the 
last few years, and are due very largely to Richmond’s advantageous loca- 
tion. Situated at the center of the Atlantic Seaboard, equidistant from 
Boston, Mass., and Jacksonville, Fla., it is the natural trade center for the 
Middle States, the Prosperous South and the Central West. 


The release of thousands of laborers by the completion of the James- 
town Exposition and other public works also offers decided advantages 
from the prospective manufacturer’s point of view. 


Richmond’s healthful and central location, numerous parks, 
historic buildings and monuments, well paved streets, and attractive 
suburbs also make it especially desirable as a residential city. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION—Two hours by. rail 


All railroads centering at, or passing through, RICHMOND allow ten- 
days stopover on tickets to the Exposition. To visit the Jamestown 
Exposition without seeing Richmond would be like a trip to Italy without 
seeing Rome. 


Illustrated Booklet, giving full information about the city, mailed 
free to any one on request. Write for booklet and _ special information 
about RICHMOND, especially about its commercial and manufacturing 
possibilities. Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERGE, Richmond, Ya. 
= i 


800,000 people belonging to the best classes of travel and 
resort patrons are reading these columns each week. 
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Are Now Low 
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WHITING PAPERS 
The World’s Standard 


Fine Writing Papers for social 
correspondence, the club, the 
boudoir and general business use. 
Known all over the world, they 


set the fashion and have led the 


trade for forty years, making forty 
tons a day of exclusively fine wnit- 
ing papers, including the world- 


‘amous 
Organdie Glace 
Organdie 
Woven Linen 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES 

Faultless in texture, finish and 
tone, they meet the requirements 
of individual taste and correct 
form for all social functions. 

Sold by leading dealers in stationery, everywhere 
Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane Street, 

New York 


Philadelphia Chi 
Mills at Holyoke, Mass. 











Turn Down 


Your Electric Lights 


The wonderful new Dim-A-Lite 
Turn-down Socket makes your 
incandescent electric lamps as 
easily controlled as gas or kero- 
gene lamp. Changed by a touch 
from full illumination to med- 
ium, “way-down” night lamp, or 
extinguished. A portable at- 
tachment that ia not part of the 
lamp. Fits all bulbs and fix- 
tures. Never burns out. Lasts 
forever. The 


® Dim-A-Lite 





Turn-down Socket 


vides ‘an “all-night” night lamp in 
d-rooms, corridors, bath-rooms, ~—— 
© 


at trifng cost. Saves an average 
half the current, and doubles the life 
of thelamp. Can attached -by any- 
one in a moment. Suitable for 16 can- 

dle-power and under. 

Japanned finished, 75 cts.; Brush Brass 
or Oxidized Copper, $1.00. if not at deal- 
ers we will send postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for circular, AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
1621 Real Estate Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





lLeve proved a fortunate period for legitimate traders 
through the legitimate channel of cotton trade. 

Several mammoth bucket-shop-systems maintain 
headquarters in New York City despite the rigid laws 
of this State and the efforts of the district attorney’s 
office to oust them. There are also some large 
systems with headquarters in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. - The manager of an outside office gets 
either a salary or a commission, or both, according 
to the business he sends into head-juarters. The 
system takes all the risk and all the profit. The 
clearing-house is headquarters. The orders go to the 
man who is appointed to pass upon them. He hasa 
big sheet spread out before him on one side of which 
are recorded the sales and on the other the purchases. 
Tle also has the current market quotations before him. 
He is the supreme ruler of the transactions from the 
small towns and cities remote. Of course, the 
transactions never reach the floor of a stock exchange 
oracotton or produce exchange, and no real commod- 
ity is ever handled in the negotiations. It is purely 
a gamble with impudence as the only asset. 


Ne PERSONAL 


The Courtship of J. J. Hill.—The manner in 
which James J. Lill of St. Paul gained his present 
wife is told by The Catholic Tribune in the following 
interesting account: 


With a number of other young men he boarded at 
the: Merchants’ Hotel near the levee in St. Paul, a 
hotel that is still in existence. This company always 
sat. together at one large table, and as they were 
mosi profitable guests, they received the services of 
the best waitress in the house, Mistress Mary Mehe- 
gan, the youngand pretty daughter of a jolly, whole- 
souled Irishman. who made his living as a repairer 
and cleaner of clothes. Mistress Mary was as sensi- 
ble and modest and wholesome as she was pretty, 
and had the respectful admiration of every one in the 
house. 

After three years’ service Mary Mehegan one day 
disappeared. The guests at the bachelors’ ‘‘round 
table’’ were tremendously disturbed, and fell almost 
in a body on the manager. 

*‘T don’t know where she’s gone,”’ declared that 
functionary; ‘‘she simply sent notice that she was 
going to quit.” 

Nor did any one else know where the young lady 
had gone. norwhy. Later the rumor spread that she 
was to be married, and had gone away to a convent 
in Milwaukee for a year or two, to prepare herself 
for her duties asa wife. This provedtobetrue. But 
whom was she going tomarry? The bachelors at the 
round table concerned themselves seriously over the 
question and eyed one another in grim suspicion. 
The answer to this came on August 20, 1867, when 
there appeared in the St. Paul Daily Press the fol- 
lowing simple notice: 

‘““MARRIED—Yesterday morning, in this city, by, 
Rev. Father Oster, Mr. James J. Hill to Miss Mary 
Theresa Mehegan.” 

Mary Mehegan has fulfilled the promise of her 
youth. From the day she entered the modest little 
frame cottage in which the Hills began their married 
life. at 34 Canada Street, until to-day, when she is 
mistress of the greatest house in St. Paul, she has al- 
ways been the same sweet, gentle, refined woman. 
Unaffected, she has gone through the greatest test to 
which character can be put—the passage from ex- 
treme poverty to extreme wealth. She has proved 
herself a true gentlewoman, modest and full of warm- 
hearted charity. No details of her beneficence ever 
get abroad. except now and then those who profit by 
her kindness break silence in spite of her. With the 
fine common sense that always characterized her she 
has never attempted to hide the story of her origin, 
and the lowliest of her relations are always given a 
hearty welcome in her great house. Even Mr. Hill’s 
enemies in the Northwest—and he has a great many 
—concede without exception the beauty of his wife’s 
character. and the sharp tongues of the most bitter 
society gossips speak only pleasant words about her. 
She has reared nine children, six girls and three 
boys, and all have grown up to do her credit, and to 
pay tribute to her character. There has been no 
taint of scandal in the family, no angling for ‘‘society,” 
| no seeking after titles, nothing whatever of the un- 
American snobbishness or tuft-hunting that has 











1% GOLD BONDS 


Principal and 
Interest 
Guaranteed 
The ro year Gold Coupon Bonds of 


the Underwriters Realty & Title Co, are 
secured by selected 


N. Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 


They bear 7% interest payable quarter. 
ly by counon at the Second National 
ank, New York. 


The bonds contain a Participation 
Clause which entitles holders to a 5% pres 
ferential dividendin Company’searnings, 

This Preferred Dividend is in addition 
to the guaranteed bl interest and while 


not cumulative takes precedence over 
any dividends to the stock-holders, -It 
is payable annually. 

They are redeemable after two years 
on demand and are issued in denomina- 
tions of 

$100, $500 and $1000 

Particularly desirable for investors 
seeking an absolutely safe investment 
unaffected by Wall St. manipulation, 
Prospectus on request. Address Dept. 3, 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE (OQ, 
1 Madison Avenue, New Yor 








What are your savings earning for you? What interest. 
are you receiving? What is the security? Is it what it 
should be? Would you not feel better if you had your 
money where interest is guaranteed and where you geta 
share of the additional profits and have what is equal to 
life insurance, the privilege to borrow money and ‘have all 
these things backed up by the best security on earth—New 
York City Real Estate? The investment is as good as 
Government Bonds—just as safe and more profitable. 
We havea plan for making this safest of all investmen‘s 
and would like to tell you about it. Write for oxr plaa 
and we wiil send you our magazine six months FREE, 

THE McCORMACK REAL ESTATE CO. 
Exclusive Fiscal Agents 
861 Times Building, New York, 


SIX PER CENT. 


Gold Loan Certificates, in denominations of 
$500.00 each, maturing June 3oth, 1909, secured 
by choice improved business property in San 
Diego. For sale at par and accrued interest. 
For further information, apply to SIXTH 
STREET BANK, 540 Sixth St., San Diego, Cal. 
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Our new 64-page Catalogue {/ 
will give you detailed information | 
on water supply for country and /7 
suburban homes, public institu- 
tions, hotels, city residences, etc. 
The cost of installing a Kewanee 
System is from $90 upwards, ac- 
() cording to the individual needs and 
local conditions. 
Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
* ply problem economically and 
permanently. Mention Literary 
Digest. Ask for catalog No. 27. 
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grown so common of late among the very rich in this 

try. Four of the girls are happily married, 
and all fixt their choice on poor men and sterling 
Americans. The eldest son, Louis Warren Hill, 
qartied a trained nurse, a member of an old Min- 
nesota family. 





News About Richard Croker.—A reader of the 
New York Tribune sends to that paper the following 
interesting description of Mr. Croker, which she found 
in a German paper: 


-Richard Croker, who won the English Derby 
yesterday, is a strange character. As a poor boy 
‘he went to America from Ireland and made a fortune 
inthe mines. Then he organized a political party to 
overthrow the corrupt leader, Tweed, to whom 
he was related. After holding many political offices, 
he incurred the ill-will of the Democrats, who feared 
that he would become a dictator, and he was over- 
thrown by a younger set, of whom Roosevelt was 
one. This destroyed his chances for the Presidency, 
and induced him to sell most of his property and to 
return to his active land, where he devotes his time 
to breeding horses. His fermer home in America, 
Tammany, in the State of New York, is occupied by 
his sons, under whose leadership the party which he 
organized is still conducted, in the hope that the 
founder may be induced some day to return. 





A Week’s Requests of Helen Gould.— Miss 
Helen Gould was recently requested to subscribe to 
the permanent installation in New York of Franz 
Kaltenborn’s orchestra. After encouraging Mr. 
Kaltenborn she gave him an itemized list of a week’s 
requests that she had received. The petitions, 
if satisfied, would require $100,000,000 annually 
or about $2,000,000 a week; they range from a 
modest plea for some false teeth at $15 a set to an 
imperious demand for $1,000,000 to start a Cuban 
colony. We read in the New York Times: 


In the week referred to, Miss Gould received 
two hundred and thirty-one requests for money out- 
right; of these, one hundred and forty left the amount 
to her good-will and discretion. They weren’t par- 
ticular. More than ninety wanted cash loans. 
‘Sixteen didn’t specify any specific amount; they just 
wanted to borrow. 

Miss Gould was asked in that week for $5,000 to 
thelp form an antisaloon league in Idaho. She 
received forty-three requests for aid for churches, 
twenty-seven for educational institutions, and twenty- 
six for libraries. More than thirty were for help 
for charitable institutions. 

One man proposed to sell Miss Gould his farm 
for $2,600, which he said he thought was a pretty 
good bargain—for her. Four persons, presumably 
young women, wanted Miss Gould to help them to buy 
trousseaus. Only one named the sumshe expected. 
The others left that to Miss Gould. 

Eleven persons wanted pianos, and twelve wanted 
Miss Gould to buy their inventions. One person 
wrote a long letter offering to give her the last chance 
to buy a ring for $1,200 which was worth four times 
that much, if a cent. ‘A girl wanted to sell her a 
brooch for $500, and still another said she had a 
dovely Sévres vase which Miss Gould ‘‘bein’ it was 
her,’”’ might have for $500. A son filled with filial 
love wanted to erect a monument to his father. 

e suggested that Miss Gould contribute $500 
toward that worthy end. 

‘In the long list there was only one request for a 
musical instrument. Somebody wanted an organ, 
ibut another person wanted money with which to 
print 2,000 hymnals. Following are some of the 
other wants. Bibles, bicycles, a farm and three cows, 
one invalid’s chair. enough air pillows to supply 
‘a regiment of soldiers, one set of teeth, five sewing- 
machines. and fifteen railway tickets. 

Five persons wanted Miss Gould either to buy 
their manuscript or help to sell them; one wanted 
‘assistance in getting out an opera, and another help 
for an oratorio. One person pleaded for help that 
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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have 
gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense. Asa 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


is now paying Mrs..Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to dd so during 
her life. Inarecent'letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been’handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


i) he Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


THE “BEST LIGHT 
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at a cost of 2c per week. mt Strost, Pa 
Made in over 100 different styles— 

every one warranted. Agents wanted 

No dirt, smoke, or odor. Everywhere. 

THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 

92 E. 5th St, Canton, Ohio 


Established 1842. ‘ 
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Just a little on 


CHEESE. 


is delicious. It adds 
zest to Welsh Rarebit, 
Macaroni with cheese, 
Cheese Toast and all 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives relish to an otherwise insipid dish 
Beware of hlmnitations. 








John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
































I do it the easiest, quickest and most healthful way possible. Be- 
sides, my coffee never varies and always satisfies. It is clear as amber 
— never requires a settler. 

Why? How? You ask, 

I do it easily because I am made scientifically and am pronounced 
mechanically perfect. 

I do it quickly because my little valve pumps the water upwards 
which passes down again through the ground coffee taking with it the 
healthful Caffeine and essential oils which make good coftee so delicious. 

I do not boil, therefore there is no bitter taste so noticeable 
in boiled coffee. Just use cold water, set on stove and in from \ 
six to seven minutes your coffee is ready to serve and piping hot. \ 
with it you will receive, free, a set cof measuring spoons. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers and 
ae 
242 Commercial Street, New Britain, Cons 








House-furnishing Stores 
Made of aluminum and enamel ware. Different styles 
The Literary Digest offers advertisers a direct route to 
the families of the prosperous manufacturers, business 


and sizes, $2.00 up. If you are interested in making good 
susss, profantiocal sts. | cate The Literary Digest’s strength in its special field. 





coffee write us for our Universal Percolator booklet and 


No combination of magazines or newspapers can dupli- 








Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book 
cases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

They grow with your library. 
They fit any space. 

They are sent direct from factory. 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufac- 

ture of asingle product in large quantities 

and our modern methods of selling direct to 

the user, enable us to offer a superior article at 
a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 

; per $1.00 without $4.75 with 
Solid Oak section 1 near door; 1 ed door 
Send for Our Beautiful New C No. 23 

in which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak casesat 
above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate libi BS 
Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 
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he might open a photograph-gallery. He said that 
with a gallery opened and paid for his road to fortune. 
and happiness was clear. Another man said that if 
Miss Gould would give him a horse and a pedler’s 
cart he would never ask for another thing. 

More than a hundred letters simply asked for aid 
—any kind, money, clothes, false teeth, organs, or 
anything else handy. Thirty-four were frank in ask- 
ing for old clothes, and three wanted watches, 
Seventeen only wanted to see Miss Gould to get her 
advice. One asked for a house, so that he might 
marry his sweetheart. Another simply asked for the 
concession to sell Miss Gould’s picture for his own 
profit. One wanted a tip on railway stock. Seven 
simply wrote that they had named children after 
Miss Gould, evidently going on the assumption that a 
word to the wise ought to be enough. 

As to the other wants, these were silk with which 
to do some quilting, five sewing-machines, help to be- 
come a medical missionary, money to enter an old 
folks’ home, money to help get a prisoner out of 
jail, assistance in selling lace and embroidery, and 
a donation toward a patrotic league 





True till Death.—Jefferson Davis had a negro 
body-guard and valet named James H. Jones. So 
great was the confidence of the Confederate Presi- 
dent in this negro that just before the evacuation of 
Richmond he gave into his keeping the great seal of 
the Confederate States, instructing him to hide it 
and never to reveal the hiding-place. How well the 
trust was observed we are told by the Louisville 
Heraid: 


Jones did as he was told. He was recently ap- 
proached by three leading ex-Confederates, offering 
him $15,000 to reveal the spot where he had hidden 
the seal. But no money could tempt him to betray 
the trust reposed in him by Jefferson Davis. 

The secret will be buried with Jones, who tells: 
‘“When Mr. Davis realized that it was only a short 
time until Richmond would fall he sent me with Mrs. 
Davis—God bless her memory!—and the children 
to Charlotte, N.C. I had about $13,000,000 under 
my care and hauled it around in a freight-car from 
one point to another in the South until Captain Parker, 
of Newberry, S. C., relieved me of it at a point near 
Washington, Ga., where it was buried.” 

Vardaman, of Mississippi, and other fire-eating 
Southern bureaucrats of the passing hour, declare that 
they have no use for the negro. Jefferson Davis, 
an infinitely greater man than those masquerading 
Southerners, placed absolute confidence and reliance 
in a colored servant. Jones has now a position in 
the service of the United States Senate. Large as 
the sum offered for the Confederate seal by the ex- 
Confederates, a much larger might be had from 
other sources. But Jones will for the sake of his 
old master and adored ‘‘ Missus,” carry the secret of 
the seal’s resting-place to a grave that fidelity will 
consecrate. 





A Japanese Captain of Finance.—Baron Shi- 
busawa, who is credited in Van Norden’s Magazine 
(New York) with being ‘‘the ablest financier of the 
Far East,’’ contributes to that periodical an article 
on financial Japan, in which he points out some of 


the recent successes of his country’s financiers, and 
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sounds a warning to those who are liable to become 
enmeshed in ‘‘the feverish expansion of the com- 
mercial and industrial Nippon of to-day.”’ An- 
other writer, Mr. Adachi Kinnosuké, in the same 
magazine, in a character sketch of Baron Shibu- 
sawa, shows how large a part this able financier 
has himself played in the new era of Japanese finance. 
‘The supreme crisis of his life came, we read, when, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he journeyed through 
He came 
A noble by 
pirth, he occupied in succession a number of more 


Europe with a government commission. 
home filled with Occidental ideas. 


or less important offices until in 1870 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-Minister of Finance. We 
gead further: 


Later he studied the commercial activities of the 
world at large and of the Far East in particular, 
when he was appointed Inspector of Trade. Then 
suddenly he did something that -u-p~ced every- 
pody and made his friends gasp and weep. He 
Jeft his government position. Fortune was smiling 
apor him then as she rarely does upon a man of 
promise. And he kicked all the flattering pros- 
pects of his official career out of doors, as he hardly 
qwvould a stray cur. What did he mean by it all? 
Count Inoue, his chief and friend, tried to make 
him behave a little and listen to reason. Shibu- 
sawa was deaf even to the pleading of Count Inoue. 
Why? 

**T realized that the real force of progress lay in 
actual business, not in politics,” he is quoted to have 
said, ‘‘and that the business element was really the 
most influential for the advancement of the coun- 
try; so I gave up my political position and devoted 
my life to business in which I have continued until 
to-day.” - 

Once more the years that came and went since 
then have confirmed his wisdom. 

At first he devoted himself to banking; he founded 
the First National Bank. Soon he became its 
president. In the establishment of the Nippon 
Ginko—our central bank—the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, the Industrial Bank of Nippon, and a num- 
‘ber of others he has taken no small part. He has 
‘been promoter and director and stockholder in a 
number of the leading steamship companies, such 
as the Nippon Yusen Kaisha—which, by the by, is 
the greatest steamship company in the Far East 
—and he is the principal promoter of the Nippon 
Kisen Kaicha, which has been just organized with 
the capital of thirty million yen. In the construc- 
tion of railways, there is none in the empire who 
has done half as much as the Baron. The Korean 
railways are now in the hend of the government, 
and the government has to thank the Baron for his 
splendid effort in bringing them into being long 
before anybody thought of the nationalization of 
the railways in Nippon and Korea. The lighting, 
spinning companies, manufacturing enterprises of 
all complexions, ship-building, and dockyards—in 
short, it would be no easy task to think, much less 
actually find, a single enterprise of any magnitude 
in the entire empire for the past twenty years which 
had not gone to the Baron for the fostering care, 
for the advice of his ripened experience, and for 
more or less active cooperation. 

In 1878 the Chamber of Commerce of Tokyo was 
organized; he was appointed its president. More 
than one has said that it is not very difficult to 
give the record of his achievements; all that is neces- 
sary is to copy the list of the larger industrial and 
financial enterprises of the New Nippon. To de- 
scribe Baron Shibusawa as he stands in the finan- 
cial and industrial Nippon of to-day with an epi- 
gtammatic brevity, and in such a manner, too, that 
the people of America can understand, is not at all 
simple, however. W. T. Stead once attempted it 
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BROWN and COPPER V 


from all up-to-date dealers. 


free on request by the 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAY EVENING POST of May 25th. 


COPPER BROWN 


aints this year runs to COPPER 
DE. 


These two beautifully harmonizing colors have been pre- 
ared by the ieading manufacturers to meet the decree of 
ashion as well as the demand for beauty and durability. 


They come IN SEALED CANS ONLY and can be obtained 


The materials composing them have been carefully selected 
and combined by technically perfect methods to insure high 
service value, pleasing effects and long wear. 

“Prepared vs. Paddled,” a pamphlet full of valuable paint information, sent 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the U. S., 636 The 
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Try It for 30 Days 


Give it a thorough test and if you don’t like 
the HICKS-SACKETT better than any other 
pen, send it back—-you are to be sole judge 
of its value. Your request will bring your 
money back promptly and without question. 


The HICKS-SACKETT is ready to 
write when you are. The feed never reeds 
shaking to start it. There is ink at the pcist as 
long as any isleft in the barrel. This is accom- 
plished by the long feed stem which reaches the 
bottom of the reservoir and forms an open, con- 
tinuous channel from pen-point to ink-supply no 
matter what the position of the pen may be. 
That is why it will write when the point is up. 
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@ This stem prevents blotting and flooding when 
the pen is nearly empty ; it prevents an excessive 
flow such as you see in the old style pens. 


e 
@ The barrel isin a single piece which keeps 
your fingers and pocket clean. Your finger tips 
grasp asolid piece of rubber instead of a screw 
joint which will ooze ink. Simplicity and dura- 
bility are marked features. 


@ Send $2.50 by P. O. or Express Money 
Order, 2-cent stamps or check and we will 
send postpaid our pen with 14 kt. solid gold 
point and handsomely chased hard rubber bar- 
rel. Pens are sent in box with filler and direc- 
tions. Prove our claims by a 30-day test. 


@ Our Ilustrated Booklet explains the detail 
in which the HICKS-SACKETT pen differs 
from the others and will convince you of its 
superiority. Send for one to-day. 
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A New College For Women 
At Sweet Briar, Va. 


Through the beneficence of Mrs. Indiana ¥letcher Williams, Sweet Briar Institute, a new college 
for women, has been made possible. The endowment provided for in the founder’s will has per- 
mitted the establishment of a college of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr. 

Four years of_collegiate and two years of preparatory work are given. The 
college is located on the main line of the Southern Railway but 
afew hours’ run from Washington. It is unsurpassed for health, 


comfort and beauty of surroundings. The second year 


opens Sept. 19, 1907. Catalogue and views sent on 

spplication to DR. MARY K. BENEDICT 
President 

Box 111, Sweet Briar, Va. 
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Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Endorsements by highest authorities: 

G The U. 8s. C issi of KEdueati orts 
statistics of 121 colleges for women, of which he 
ranks 15in “Division A” including Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 

G Carnecie Foundation Report—‘**The Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College has maintained entrance 
requirements which are quite equal to those of the 
best colleges for women.” : 

4 N. Y. Education Dept. —** The highest registration 
of any of the women’s colleges by this department 
has been accorded Randolph-Macon.” 

{ The College igs endowed and well equipped for 
college work. Campus of fifty acres environed by 
beautiful mountains. $110,000 expended for addi- 
tional new buildings during past year, ineludin 
Carnegie Science Hall, Jones’ Library Hall, an 
n2w dormitory. Four separate Laboratories ; astro- 
nomical observatory; sky-lit art studio: music 
rooms, etc. Full scientific course in physica) de- 
velopment, with gymnasium, athletic grounds, a 
boating reach of four miles, and boat hous¢. 

{ Enrollment for 1906-07: Officers and instructors, 
47; students, 358. Endowment reduces cost to 
students to $300, including full literary course. 

Address, for catalogue 

WM. W.SMITH, A. M., LL.D., President, 
College Park, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Meridian Woman’s College 


South. Mild, healthful, delightful climate. 
logue free. J. W. Beeson, A.M., Pres., Meridian, Miss. 


Largest Private 
College in the 
Spend winters south. Cata- 





The Temple College 


(Russell H. Conwell, President) P hiladelphia 


offers day and evening courses for both sexes. Tuition 
exceptionally low. Courses leading up to degrees includ- 
ing a course in DENTISTRY. Courses in Kindergarten 

York, Domestic Art and Science, Physical Culture, 
Chemistry, etc. The College will assist students in secur- 
ing comfortable rooms, as it does not offer such facilities 
itself. For catalogue, address Department A. 


SouTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. 


Converse College 800 ft. above 





sea-level. 35 
miles from Blue Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees 
mean annual temperature. High-Grade College 
for Women. Music Conservatory, Schools of 
Art and Expression. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt.D., President 
Buford College for Women Nsshville 


Limited and select. Ideal location—country and city com- 
bined. Graduate, Post-graduate, University Preparatory 

urses, University Bible Course. Conservatory advan- 
tages in Language, Art, Music, Expression. Year book free. 
K. G. Buford, Regent. Mrs. E. G, Buford, Pres't. 


THE OXFORD GOLLEGE FOR WOMEN 3S5¢ 


1907 
OXFORD, OH10. One hour from Cincinnati—on 
the C. H. & D. Four years’ College Course. Unusual 
advantages in music, art, and preparatory branches. 
Faculty trained in best schools of Europe and America. 


a year. 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Box D. 


TWO POINTS 6222 scHoo. 


GOOD HEALTH 
San Antonio Female ‘College 


$100,000.00 Building San Antonio, Texas 
WRITE BURSAR FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


COTTEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


New buildings, unique neon, Academic degrees. 
Schools of Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Cele- 
brated Conservatory. European Auxiliary, Leipzig, 
Germany. Ideal Christian Home. Address MRS. V. 
C. STOCKARD, President, Nevada, Missouri. 





























UR monthly school directory which appears on this 
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advertisements with the assurance of finding reliable institu- 
tions of learning for their sons or daughters. 
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—and I take the pleasure in quoting him, for I cep. 
tainly can not improve upon it—he invited the. 
reader to imagine a man who ‘‘could be described, 
as being at once the Vanderbilt, the Rockefeller, 
the Pierpont Morgan, and the Carnegie of Japan,” * 





Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo.—In Hu- 
man Life (Boston, June), Alfred Henry Lewis writes. 
of Brand Whitlock, the young Mayor of To edo, 
“‘a man who holds office, writes books, and uplifts his. 
day.” Mr. Lewis has little to say about ‘‘The Turn 
of the Balance,’’ the recent book of Mr. Whitlock’s 
which has been engaging the attention of book-lovers, 
and sociologists, but about the man himself and the 
work he is doing to uplift the people and the city 
government of Toledo he writes at length and, 
appreciatively. To tell of Mr. Whitlock it is neces- 
sary, he says, to speak first of ‘‘ Golden Rule’’ Jones. 
who preceded him in the mayor’s office of Toledo, 


We quote a portion of what he says of these two men: 


Those who had followed ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones,, 
while he lived, now when he was dead followed Whit-. 
lock. The mayoralty was proposed. Whitlock said 
he would not run as the candidate of any party, 
Politics and parties should have no place in city 
affairs. The people, and the people alone, must make: 
him mayor or he would not accept. And so Whit- 
lock was nominated, not by any boss or ring or 
machine, but by the public; and in the teeth of rings. 
and bosses and machines he was elected by the 
public. 

In the days that were, ‘‘Golden Rule’ Jones 
instituted Golden Rule Hall and Golden Rule Park, 
Sundays he spoke to his followers. If it rained he 
spoke in the hall. Weather permitting, he spoke 
inthe park. Every Sunday found thousands waiting 
for the sunshine of his utterances. Now that Jones. 
is gone, Whitlock takes his place. With each Sunday 
he mounts the tripod; and his prophecies carry more 
of truth than had any that came out of Delphos. 

Since Whitlock was made Mayor of Toledo, I 
have, on one occasion of a day’s stop-over in that 
city, putin divers hours with him across the dinner- 
table at the Toledo Club. I asked him many ques- 
tions—since it is my American right to cross-question 
and harry officials wherever found. 

“‘Tell me about government—city government,’ 
I said, as soup was coming in. 

“‘The only government in the world worth any- 
thing is self-government; the best governed city im 
the world is that in which the people most govern: 
themselves. Policies, like platforms, are good things. 
to run on. To compel people to be good, or even. 
orderly, is of no account. The man who abstains. 
from getting drunk only because the saloons are shut 
up is not improved. He is still a drunkard at heart: 
—and the heart is the man. A man must realize his: 
own personality, one way or another; good or bad,. 
he must realize it. So must cities. Cities have per- 
sonalities just as men have; and cities must be left: 
free to realize those personalities. When you havea. 
city filled with people who are good because they: 
want to be good—not because the law says so, but. 
because they want to—then you have a good city. 
A city isn’t good where the people are kept down. If 
they were kept down long enough, your city would. 
be quiet and orderly—like a grave, or a slave-mart. 
Cities are not run for business; they are run for- 
people. A city government should not bother itself: 
so much in protecting and helping business as in. 
helping men.” ...... 

Whitlock has a profound regard, not to say respect, 
for literary men. I do not follow humbly the Whit- 
lock taste in this. Literary folk have themselves too. 
much upon the back of their own regard. They are 
too fond of looking in the mirror. Byron wrote- 
Murray that he was confident Barabbas was a pub- 
lisher. By the same token I am sure that Narcissus. 
was aliterary man. Still, I was willing to hear from 
Whitlock anent literary men and politics in con- 
junction. 

“‘How about it?’? I cried. ‘‘Should literary 
men plunge into politics?’’ 

Whitlock laid down his spoon and spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I have just been reading Korpotkin’s: 
‘History of Russian Literature,’ and I have observed. 
that nearly all Russian writers were in politics, which‘ 





in Russia seems to mean Siberia, or, at least, exile— 
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with the exception of Tolstoy, the greatest of them all, 
whose personality makes him bigger than the whole 
Russian Government—grand dukes, Cossacks, Third 
Section, and all. I think it would be a good thing for 
jiterary men to go into politics; more because then 
they would come nearer to life, and their work would 
have more vitality and meaning. Too many literary 
men withdraw from life and, consequently, cease to 
five. Then their work ceases to live; it becomes 
merely a refining on refinements. They do not write 
for the people; they write foreach other. They form 
aselect, exclusive little coterie, and lose their message 
by delivering it only to themselves. That sort of life 
—tho it may seem the ideal literary life—is very 
pleasant, no doubt, but certainly very selfish. For 
what are men in the world, if not to serve? ’’ 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


- Not the Soup’s Fault.—A man, seated at a table, 
in a restaurant, gazed at his soup with a melancholy 
air. A waiter was passing and he spoke to him. 
“My friend,” he began, quietly, ‘‘ [ can not eat this 
soup.” Without further ado the waiter hastened to 
replace it. Again the man called him. ‘‘My friend, 
I can’t eat this either.’”’ ‘‘Why not, what’s the 
matter with it?’’ stammered the waiter. ‘‘I can 
not eat this soup—because you haven’t given me 
any spoon.’ —Silhouette. 





The Missing Odor.—At a big luncheon Beer- 
bohm Tree sat next to the dean of Manchester. 
Said a guest: ‘‘Well, Mr. Tree, what have you been 
doing to-day?’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ replied the actor-manager, 
“T went for a long motor ride this morning and I 
lost a bet.”” ‘‘Indeed,’’ remarked the dean. ‘‘May 
I ask what the bet was?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ said Mr-.! 
Tree. ‘‘I made a bet th « we should pass through 
4oo different odors and we only encountered 399.”’ 
**Ah,”’ was the quick reply, ‘‘you missed the odor of 
sanctity.”’—Argonaut. 





Indebted to Uncle Sam.—A correspondent of a 
London, England, paper, who has been staying at 
Stratford-on-Avon, relates that he one day asked 
his landlady, ‘‘Who is this Shakespeare, of whom 
one hears so much in the town? Was he a very 
great man?”’ 

To this she replied: ‘‘Lor’, sir, he warn’t thought 
nothing on a few years ago. It’s the Americans as 
‘as made him wot he is.”—Canadian Courier. 


A Wise Precaution.—LittLeE EtHer—‘‘Mama, 
don’t people ever get punished for telling the truth ?”’ 

Mama—'‘‘No, dear, why do you ask ?”’ 

LittLE EtHet—‘‘’Cause I just tooked the last 
three tarts in the pantry and I thought I’d better 
tell you.’ —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





What Are We Coming To ?—Congressman 
Blank and his wife had been to Baltimore one after- 
noon. When they left the train at Washington, on 
their return, Mrs. Blank discovered that her um- 
brella, which had been entrusted to the care of her 
husband, was missing. ‘‘Where’s my umbrella ?’’ 
she demanded. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, my 
dear,”” meekly answered the Congressman. ‘‘It 
must still be in the train.” ‘‘In the train !’’ snorted 
the lady. ‘‘And to think that the affairs of the na- 
tion are en:rusted to a man who doesn’t know enough 
to take care of a woman’s umbrella }’’—Argonaut. 





The Long Wait.—Bill Nye when a young man 
once made an engagement with a lady friend of his 
to take her driving of a Sunday afternoon. The 
appointed day came, but at the livery stable all the 
horses were taken out save one old, shaky, exceed- 
ingly bony horse. 

Mr. Nye hired the nag and drove to his friend’s 
house. The lady let him wait nearly an hour before 
she was ready, and then on viewing the disreputable 
outfit flatly refused to accompany Mr. Nye. 

‘‘Why,” she exclaimed sneeringly, ‘‘that horse 
may die of age any moment.” 

‘‘Madam,” Mr. Nye replied, ‘‘when I arrived, that 
horse was a prancing young steed.’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


325 Boys sen a States last session. 
rom 
Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level: pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
prover bially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops vbedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
equipped Bo game“ , swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports 

. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
Tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy forty-seven years old. 
New $75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire proof. Charges $860. 

Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in the 
0 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 











BINGHAM | 
SCHOOL 
1793 1908 


Plateau. 





Cot. R. BINGHA 


FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 
been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on Asheville 
Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage. 
expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as discovered. 
Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. 
, Supt. R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Boys 


Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. Address 











Montclair Academy 


(Formerly Montclair Military Academy) 
MONTCLAIR~ - - NEW JERSEY 


20th year under the present headmaster. Montclair has 

gradually developed a new idee in military training, which 

is explained in our Special Booklet. This booklet and 
Your Boy and Our School” will prove invaluable to 
arents, no matter where their sons are educated. Both 
ooks on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR 3: 483 Walden Place 


$360—NO EXTRAS—$360 


At Hudson River Military Academy 
Removed to _Finderne Park, Finderne, N. J. One hour 
from New. York., on ©. R. of N. J. Immense athletic 
—— golf. Equestrian Department of Horses and 

‘onies. Steam, electricity, artesian water. Advantages. 
facilities and_rates cannot be duplicated. . Young boys and 
young men. Illustrated Catalogue A. 








New JERSEY, Morristown 


Morristown School for Boys 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SOHOOL 
OHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), Pres. Board of Trustees. 
Francis CALL WOODMAN (Harvard), Head Master. 





FREEHOLD, New Jersey. 


New Jersey Military Academy 
Prepares for college or business. Special department 
in separate building for quite young boys. 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 
TAMMERING wholly cured. No beating 
time or other trick. Pupils 


return home talking as naturally as if they had never 


stammered. Week free trial. 
REED SCHOOL . Detroit, Mich. 


CONCORDVILLE, Pa., Box 79 
M A Pp ;. E W Oo Oo D A successful school, near 
Philadelphia. Infuses with 
energy, wakes up Buys to the duties of life. 46th year. 
Prepares 40 Boys for college or business. One of the best 
gymnasiums in Pa. Department for little Boys. No tobacco, 


J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Principal. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL go 


BOYS 
w2nd St.and West End Ave., N. Y. City 
From Primary to College. School Year opens September 
20th. J. Clark Feed, Registrar. A. W. Callisen, Headmaster. 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL éy¥. 


BOYS 
Believes in discovery of individual Boys. Believes that 
school days not only prepare for life but constitute life in 
intense form. Huntin; fehing, boating. a in 
historic town of LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A., Headmaster 
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By James C. Fernald, 

Connectives of a bas ’ ocmnest 
English Speech. tives” of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 
good egy ry This book oo es? ee 
ide to their proper usage. 12 mo,c ng 
$1.50 net, K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NY 








AUGUSTA 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fort Defiance, Va. 


Located in famous Shenandoah Valley. Prepares for 
Universities or Business. Private electric light and water 
plant. 120 acres attached. Number limited to insure per- 
sonal attention. 15 States represented last year. Terms 
33rd session begins Sept. Isth. Address 


COL. CHAS, 8S. ROLLER. 


MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours in alternate years. 4th 
= Round the World sailing October 1st. 8 months. 
tudies correlated with countries visited. Efficient 
preperation for college, 3 instructors. Prospectus. 
RTER E. SARGENT, Box 4, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
PREPARES BOYS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
Is, 458 Boyl St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special Sniias for college and 
business. Ait, Music, Gymnasium. Athletic field. Large 
farm. Outdoor life emphasized. 

c. M. MELDEN, Ph.D., Principal. 

















Massacuusetts, Box L, West Newton 


Allen School 


A school for wholesome boys. _College Preperstion. 
iven. Small Junior Department. Athletic 
Director. Lilustrated catalogue describes special features. 


Marnz, Farmington 


The Abbott School 


A select home school offering the romantic life of the Maine woods— 
an ideal clirnute and an exceptional home building, Summer camp. 
Thirty-five boys. Seventeachers, New gymnasium. Sixth year opens 
Sept. 25th. GEORGE DUDLEY CHUROH, Heap MAsTER 


Wellesle School for Boys 


ellesley, Massachusetts 
Offers an unusual! plan of education. Send for catalogue. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FoF 


BOYS 
Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the Thighest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is only 

REV. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H 


BEST STUDENTS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
come from the families of the upper business 
and professional classes. THE LITERARY DIGEST 
is read by 42,000 Business Men, 27,600 Physi- 

















cians, 25,500 Lawyers, 14,250 Bankers, 15,000 
Clergymen. 








‘Bordento 


The most vital benefit a 
boy receives here is the foun- 
dation for strong, manly character, 
through wise direction, sympathetic 
interest, and high moral influences. 

We prepare students for college, 
Scientific School and business pe 

ive Military instruction. terres: 
AR are only helps to the one aim of giving boys that 













| Rev. T.H. Landon, A.M., D.D., Prin. 








n-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 

hysical, mental and moral equipmentwhich 
fits them for the work of the world. How 
we accomplish this is fully explained in our 
illustrated book, Sent free on request. 
Tweuty-two years under present management. No 
compromise on tobacco, liquor or hazing, Summer 


in Canada, 
cae DD. Prin, ‘Maj. T. D. Landon, Com’d’t 
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ward Children 


BANCROFT - COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific training and 
instruction, amid delightful surroundings and the comforts 


of home-life, are provided at this school for children o 
impaired mental faculties. 


For those who must care for such children at home we 


have devised a 
Home Correspondence Course 


Catalogue and particulars of school work or of corres- 


pondence ¢ourse sent on request. 


P. O. Box 715, Haddonfield, N. J. 


New Yor:E, New York. Broadway and 120th Street 
Teachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools oncnheroniuctsity 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 
76 teachers. Speetal attention to college preparation. 
Pupil admitted as vacancies occur. dress 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 


VERMONT ACADEMY §sxtons iRiver 


Vermont 
for Boys and Girls. College Preparatory, Scientific 
Music,and Art Courses. An ideal location in the foothillsof 
he Green Mountains. Table supplied from our own farm, 
f | Pure sprikg water. Gymnasium, Athletic Field. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue address JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Prin. 


CUSHING ACADEMY ‘nesacinsets 


, An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
seventeen -— and foreign countries. Co-educational. 
$250 a year. For catalogue, address H. 8. COWELL, Prineipal 








ASHBURNHAM 














New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
‘ee OF MUSIC. ss 


To bea student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country. 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged mu- 
sic center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary 
to a musical education. 


Reciprocal relations established with Har- 
vard University afford pupils special ad- 
vantages for literary study. 


Every department under special masters, 
Class or private instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment, 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Coursein one 
year. The Norma] Department trains for in- 
telligent and practical teaching in conform- 
ity with Conservatory Methods. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences, and the 
daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. Graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 

A number of free violin scholarships 
available for 1907. 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 







































the Be rnory SOL.eee 
repares for the bar 

all states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Burean aids self-supporting stu- 
dents. Illustrated alog FREE 
Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec. Dept. B- Detroit,Mich. 


A TRIAL WILL STRENGTHEN YOUR FAITH 
If you use our School Directory contained in 
the issues of July 27th and August 31st, we are 
convinced that we can rely upon your continu- 

ous patronage in the future. 
most thorough and reliable 


STAMMERING eis.csrcrei 


ing or time-beating. Why not come to the best? Booklets and infor- 
mation FREE. The North-Western School for Stam- 
merers, 345-47 Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN PLUMBING 
Brieklaying, Plastering and Electrical 
Trades. Positions secured. Send for free catalogue. 
Coyne Trade Schools, 240 Tenth Avenue, New 
York, Chicago, and 8th & Tehama Sts., San Francisco. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


7@ Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


THE PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE IN THE BEST 
SCHOOLS 











cured. Our methods are 
natural. Our system is the 











The Literary Digest is read by intelligent, 
progressive, healthy-minded people who aim at 
educating their children in institutions which 
er them morally, mentally and phys- 
ically. 





Gentle, yet thorough, mental and physical development of 


Nervous *? Backward Children 
Best features of home and of school life 


REED SCHOOL Detroit, Mich. 





School of Music 


Northwestern University 
A University Professional School for the comprehensive 
study of practical and theoretical music, located in Chica- 


go’s most attractive suburb. Certain courses include liter- 


ary studies in College of Liberal Arts or Academy. Public 


School Music and Preparatory Departments. Faculty of 


25 members. Oatalogue upon request. 


P. C. Lutkin, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is 

y the oldest and best school in the 

world teaching ELECTRICITY 

exclusively. Theoretical and 
practical course complete 

IN ONE YEAR 

students actually construct 

Motors and electrical instruments, 

Fifteenth yeat 








Dynamos, 
Graduates hold good positions. 
opens September 25th. 

Apply for Catalog to Bliss Electrical School 
218 G Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


AN EFFECTIVE INTRODUCTION FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL 


An introduction through printed matter in as 
close and effective a ‘‘personal way” as any 
magazine, monthly, or weekly can offer is as- 
sured the school advertiser in The Literary 
oi to the families of-the best professional 
and business men. 





AN AGENCY is vaiuable in proportion to its influence. 
If it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 
ramen ens. aa it is — og recommend a 
teacher and recommends you at is more. rm 
RECOMMENDS. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE PAR EXCELLENCE 
Our subscribers buy Zhe Literary Digest be- 
cause of its educational value, and we are cer- 
tain that no other class of magazine readers will 
more readily recognize the educational value of 
private schools. Furthermore, Zhe Literary 
Digest is thoroughly read by itsreaders. They 
do not casually glance over our columns, but 
carefully read and digest them. 

THE BRYANT 


SCHOOL FOR STAM M E RING 


This school will be open all summer. Gives short courses 
where time is limited. Remedies devised and practiced by 
aphysician for many years. Callorsend ten cents for useful 
pamphlet containing some suggestions for self treatment. 














BRYANT SCHOOL, 62 L West 40th St., New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing io advertisers. 
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Explained.—'‘How do acrobats get such elasti 

muscles ?’’ 


‘“‘They practise for hours at a stretch.” —Cleng 
land Leader. 


~ 





Where’s My Supper ?—One of the leading tenors 
in Moscow was called upon to sing an opera in 
which one note was much too high for him, but he 
got a man in the orchestra to come in just at the 
right time and supply the note. In exchange the 
tenor was to take him to supper. The plan an. 
swered well, the applause was loud, but the tenor 
forgot all about the supper. Next time he sang the 
opera he went to the front of the stage, put his 
hand on his heart, and opened his mouth as wide as 
he could. His discomfiture was great when the ex. 
pectant hush was broken by a voice from the or. 
chestra saying, ‘‘Where’s my supper?’’—Dundee- 
Advertiser. 





Her Motive.—A young wife of Bristol said to her 
husband one night: ‘*‘My dear, there is a gentleman 
in the parlor. He wants to speak to you.” | 

**Who is it ? Do you know ?”’ the husband asked, 

“‘Dear,”” said the wife, ‘‘you must forgive me, 
but that cough has bothered you so much of late; ' 
and tho spring is coming on, it still clings to you, and, 
oh! if you knew how worried I’ve been about you!” 
And she threw her arms around his neck. ‘‘What | 
would I do if I were to lose you?’’ she moaned, 

“‘Come, come,” said the young man, patting her 
shoulder tenderly; ‘‘men don’t die of a slight cold, 
So you’ve called the doctor in, eh? Well, I'll see 
him gladly if it will make you feel easier. Which 
one isit? Squills?’’ 

“It isn’t the doctor, dear,” was the answer; “‘it’s 
the life insurance agent.’’—Sphere. 





The Way it is Now.—‘‘Well, have you made 
enough money to retire on?”’ 

‘Better yet—I’ve made enough to stay up al 
night on.’”—Cleveland Leader. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


June 14.—The Norwegian Parliament passes a 
pongo lege ge bill which fadds 300,000 wom- 
en to the list of voters. 


June 15.—The second Douma is dissolved by the 
imperial edict after the House adjourns. 


The second Peace Conference opens at The Hague. 


June 16.—The Czar issues a manifesto explaining 
his reasons for dissolving the Douma. 


June 19.—General Horace Porter surprizes the 
Peace Conference at The Hague by giving notice 
that the United States has reserved the right 
to present the question of the limitation of 
armaments. 


June 20.—It is explained that General Porter's 
reservation in regard to disarmament at The 
Hague was made merely to protect America’s 
right to introduce the subject. 


Domestic.’ 


June 14.—The Circuit Courts in Missouri order the 
railroad companies to obey the |two-cent-rate 
law despite the restraining order issued by the 
Federal Court. 


June 15.—The telegraphers’ union decide to 
delay the contemplated strike and give more 
time to the companies to answer their demands. 


June 16.—Andrew Carnegie increases his gift to 
New York from $5,500,000 to $6,750,000 to 
permit the erection of 100 branch libraries 
instead of 78. 


June 17.—Governor Comer, of Alabama, names 
Mr. John H. Bankhead as Senator John T 
Morgan’s successor. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, first vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, is elected 
— of the company to succeed Alexander 
2. Orr. 


June 18.—The President appoints J. B. Jackson, 
of New Jersey, Minister to Persia, and I. B. 
Laughlin, of Pittsburg, secretary of the em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. 


The Public Lands convention opens in Denver, 
Senator Cartor assures the delegates that a new 
law will be enacted if it is needed. 


June 19.—Kentucky’s State Republican Conven- 
tion indorses the national Administration and 
declares for a Presidential candidate who will 
carry out Mr. Roosevelt's policies, 
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“L.M. C.,"" Camden, O.—‘‘ What is the origin of 
the term pin-money?”” 

The term pin-money is said to have originated 
when the selling of pins was restricted by law, and 
regulated by a permit that entitled mercers to sell 
them only on the first and second days of January 
for the year. At that time the penalty for the non- 
observance of the law was the forfeit of the license. 
Pins were very costly; only the wealthy could afford 
them, and on account of this it became custumary, 
when a woman married, to give her a certain sum 
of money with which to buy pins. But it did not 
take long to divert the fund to ether purposes, for 
we have it on the authority of Vanbrugh (1697) 
that ‘‘These Londoners have got a gibberidge with 
’em would confound a Gipsy. That which they call 
pin-money ts to buy their wives everything in the 
varsal world. mr 


“B. J.,” Washington, D. C.—‘‘Please differentiate 
the meanings of the following words: frow, frau, and 
vrouw. Are they all in good usage?’ 


Frow is an English word adapted from the Dutch 
vrouw, and has been in use in English since 1390. 
From that date until the present time it has been 
applied by English-speaking people to Dutch or 
German women and sometimes to others. In fact, 
in the seventeenth century it had some vogue as a 
synonym for wife. 

Frau is a German word for wife, used as a title 
to designate the mistress of a household, sometimes 
used in English works, as when the mise en scéne of 
astory is German or its characters are German. 

Vrouw is Dutch for woman, wife, and mistress of 
the house. 

Frow is a colloquial adaptation from the Dutch 
which has been written variously, as frow, frowe (four- 
teenth century; sixteenth to eighteenth centuries) ; 
fro, froe (sixteenth to eighteenth centuries); frau, 
phrau (perhaps an adaptation of the German word 
frau, seventeenth century), and frow (seventeenth 
century to the present). This word is found in 
certain English dialects, but asa derogatory term. 


“E. A. E.,’’ Muncie, Ind.—** Macaulay wrote, “it 
should seem,’ and Dr. Lord, ‘It would seem’; both 


which form is preferable, so I appeal to you.” 
Consult the Faulty Diction department of the 
Standard Dictionary, which says: ‘‘The softening 
of assertion belongs to the amenities of literature. 
Even seem is sometimes too strong, or oftener the 
writer desires to give his reader an impression of 
extreme moderation of statement or of the writer’s 
cautious distrust of his own opinion; as, ‘It would 
seem that he was misinformed.’ ... This use of 
would is not exceptional. . . . ‘It would seem so,’ 
evidently, thus means something different from 
‘It should seem so’—the latter being used as an 
inversion in this and other like cases for ‘It seems 
that it should be so.’ A says, ‘I think the writer is 
inerror.’ B concurs by saying, ‘It should seem so’— 
meaning ‘It seems that the facts are such that the 
writer must be regarded as being in error.’ Odd 
as this misplacement of should is, it probably ante- 
dates the Elizabethan period. In writers that have 
come into prominence since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it would seem is commoner than it 
should seem, and if the former should eventually dis- 
place it should seem, the phrase substituted would 








4 Washington College \y 


An ideal school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington isfamed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; re- 
fined associations; sight seeing systematized; social 
advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on 
Request. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 8rd and T Sts., N. K. Washington, D. C. 














LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. 

A sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high sees are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell. Many parents have written strong commen- 
datory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 
Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, and Home Economics. 
Lasell ts well worth investigating. 

For catalogue and information, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


AE-Wacesat-¥ 


Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS 
Fireproof Building. Park of 4c acres, Un- 
rivalled advantages in music and art. Cer- 
tificate admits to College. Special Courses. 


Rt. Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Board of Trustees 
Mrs. Barbour Walker, M.A., Principal 





























MassAcuuseTts, NATICK 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT or Miss BIGELOW will 
be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. 
Near New York City. Address 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan,A.B.(Wellesley) 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


Norwalk, Conn. 385th year. Intermediate, College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Superior advantages 
in Music, Art and the Languages. Gymnasium. The 
home life is replete with inspiration. 


INGLES|DE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October Ist, 1907, 
MRS, WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 














ConNECTICUT, Greenwich 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


New building designed and constructed for 
the school. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls (2°. 


beautiful suburban towns inthe country, Graduating course. Music, 
Art, Langnages. Certificate admits to leading colleges, Gymnasium, 
tennis, basket ball. Special instruction given in Expression and use 
of speaking voice. Catalogue and book of views upon application. 

~ 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY cizis 


Newark, N.J. College preparatory and special courses. 
Excopsional ody edvestoemn? in Music and Art. 15 minutes —— 
New rtificate admits to leading colleges. Ter 

$500. Catalog. Address ANNA FRANCES W HITMORE, Principal 


MISS BEARD’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
COLLEGE, PREPARATORY AND SPEOIAL COURSES 
124 Berkeley Avenue Orange, N. J. 


Miss Anable’s School for Girls 


Fifty-ninth year. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. 1350 Pine STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














Layfayette Sq., Washington, D. 0. 


Hamilton School 


MT. ST. ALBAN, 83 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
For Girls and Young L: 


OPPOSITE 
ak: 
nee erin ae, WHITE. HOUSE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 1621 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Select home school for 
Laise-Phillips School girls and young women. 
Aims to develop true womanliness and modest self-reliance 
College preparatory and elective co: Music, 


courses. Art. 
Languages, Domestic Science. MRS. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, 
Principals MISS PAULINE PEARCE, Associate Principal. 


The H. THawe Miter Scuoot for Gints 


Limitedin numbers. College preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature. 
History, Music, and Art reparation for foreign travel, 
‘Address Mrs. Emma P. Smith Miller or Miss E. Lonise Parry, A. M. 
Lenox Piace, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The School Medium Par Excellence 


THE LITERARY DiGEstT offers the school adver- 
tiser a circulation confined exclusively to the 
classes from which the best private school pat- 
ronage is obtained. Special. service and rates 
to school advertisers. 


Miss 6, E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 


r THE CASTLE 
‘warrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 




















school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. ial courses 


- Art, usic, neeeen 
a guages, etc. 
For illustrat circular 
address 
Miss 0. E. Mason, LL.M. 
Lock Box 712 


The Misses Metcalf’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


College Preparation, P hysical Culture, Tennis, Basket- 
ball.. Summer home and School in Pocono Mountains. 
Address Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y, 


MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next cae ad will oh on Pres aa the 3d of 
October. Terms oo pee Yaer 
Miss MARY ALICE. KN X, Briarcliff Pesce: N.Y. 


93 PER CENT SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION 
93 per cent of the entire circulation of. THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT goes directly to yearly sub- 
scribers. THE LITERARY DiceEst is a weekly 
feature in the best homes of the nation. 

















New Yorks, Pelham Manor 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


FOR GIRLS. Halt hour from New York 
rs. JOHN GUNNINGHAM HAZEN, Principal 
Miss M. L . MOKax, Miss 8. L. Tracy, 


Associate Principals 


MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE’S. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Classical Schon! (Oct. 2nd to June Lg 2042 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. Resident and a Pupils. Annex in 

Paris. Art, Music and Languages. mnasium, Out-door 

Exercise. Home Care. Advantages of New York and Paris, 





GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. a, HUNTINGTON GARDNER, Principal. 
Miss LovisE ELTINGE, 

Miss Mary ELIZABETH MASLAND, Bryn Mawr, A.B. 
Associate Principals. 





be the one that accords with analogy.”’ 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West 54th St. (bet. 5th and 6th Av.), y+ York. 
A high-class residential and day school. New fireproof 
buildin ding specially designed for a school. Full Academic 





607 Fifth Ave. (bet. 48th and 49th Sts.), New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITEKARY DIGEst w.en writing to advertisers. 


usic and Art. GEORGE DIOKSON, M.A., Director. 
fins 3 GORGE DICKSON, Principal. 
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Beauty, perfect sanitation, life-long durability and 
moderate cost make <Standard” Ware the most 
satisfactory and economical sanitary equipment for 
the bathroom, kitchen and laundry in your home. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 








London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E, C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 
CAUTION: Every piece Our Book, “MODERN 
of “Stevdard” Wear bears our BATHROOMS,” tells you 


“Steudard” ‘‘GREEN ana 


how to plan, buy and arrange 
GOLD”’ guarantee label ana 


your bathroom and illustrates 


has our trade-mark “Standard cc s! 
on the outside. Unless the label 
and trade-mark are on the fixture 
itis not “Stavdesd” Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the end. 
The word “Standard” is siamped 
on all our nickeled brass fittings ; 
specify them and see that you get 
the genuine trimmings with your 
bath and lavatory, etc 

















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


many beautiful and inex- 
pensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with many hints on 
decoration, tiling, etc. It is 
the most complete and beau- 
tiful booklet ever issued on 
the subject, and contains 100 
pages. FREE for six cents 
postage, and the name of 
your plumber and architect 
(if selected), 
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FEELING WARM? 


No doubt of it if you are wearing tight-fitting underwear. 
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no “just as 


VALUE. 





LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark, Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 





Knee Length Drawers 


a@re cool and comfortable 
ee CR RL RAR. 


because they allow per- 

fect freedom of motion 

and permit refreshing 

air to reach the pores. 

§0c.,$1.00 and $1.50 
a garment 


You Can’t Get B.V.D. 
Satisfaction 


if pe let your dealer sell 
you rly made,scantily 
cut, ill-fitting imitations. 

nsist upon seeing on 
every garment you pur- 
chase the Vv. D. red 
woven label which con- 
sists of three white let- 


woven background. It 
insures you a correctly 
cut, perfect fitting, as 
made undergarment. 

not be, deceived. dosent 


LOOK FOR THE B.Y.D, RED WOVEN 
LABEL. IT’S YOUR GUARANTEE OF 


If your dealer will not get B.V.D. 
Underwear for you, write us. 
Illustrated seven-color booklet 
free upon request. 
= ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept.“V,” Worth & Church Sts, 
4 NEW YORK CITY 
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For the advertiser of products appealing to the 
upper business and professional classes no other 
weekly news magazine in proportion to its total 
circulation offers so much that is meat, so little 
that is waste, as The Literary Digest. 
quently the best class of advertisers are included 


in its columns. 
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An Individual Watch 


Every HOWARD Watch, from the selection of its parts to its 
final adjustment, is treated as if it were the only watch under 
process of construction. 


The Howard Watch is individually made. Eachsetting 
articular jewel; each jewel is drilled 
hese parts are ‘microscopically - 
fect in their relation to each other and are never separ. 


The Howard Watch is individually ad- 
justed. Such care, accuracy and exactness in 
the construction of the ,Howard movement 


permits of more delicate Figg eu than is 
possible i in any other watch. 


Every 


OWA Rn 


WATCH 








is tested and timed for weeks by experts—all necessary changes being made, not b 
. complete readjustment. It is then cased by the - 
\= finally readjusted in the case in which you buy it—coming to 


makers 





you a truly accurate timepiece. 


‘\ Every HOWA RD Watch is individually guaranteed. 
It is sent to you in a velvet-lined mahogany cabinet bearing Cer- 
tificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and case numbers, and * 
the fixed price at which it is sold everywhere. 

HOWARD Watches are made in men’s sizes only, 

$35 to $150, the difference being not in grade of materials or workman- 

ship, but in quality of case, number of jewels, and the adjustments. 


Prices range from 





before. 





“Watch Wisdom” FREE. 

We want you to have a freecopy of “ Watch Wisdom”—a mighty 
Satavesting book which tells more about time than 
t’s written by Elbert Hubbard. WRIT. 


ou ever a 
TO-DAY. 








E. HOWARD WATCH C0., Hammer St., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A, 
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The jiterary Digest Classified Columns 





The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 





Minimum, 4 lines 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


ag four years in business selling and 
making First Mortgage Farm Loans with- 
out the loss of a dollar and with clients 
in practically every part of the United 
States should be food for thought if you are 
an Investor. Send for complete list of on- 
hand loans ranging in amounts from $300 
up, as also booklet ‘‘WE’RE RIGHT ON 

E GROUND,” explaining fully our 
methods. We can furnish unquestioned 
references as to the merits of our mort- 
gages and our own standing. Your name 
on a postal brings fall ol jatormation. 


re A Grand Forks, N. D. 








HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





THE SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
OF LONG ISLAND furnishes expert tutor- 
ing wherever desired. 9 years’ successful 
record in college preparation. To reserve 
hours, address Southampton, N. Y. 





SALESMEN—Excellent opening with high- 
grade concern for young man without ex- 
perience wishing to take up sales work. Sal- 
ary $780 to start. Hapgoods, $05-307B B’way,N.Y. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to Patent 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION yas 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 








FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES. 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


FINE PRINTING of all kinds, at reas- 
onable prices. Write for my figures on 
your work, delivered at your station. 

Cc. W. DIFFIN Ashville, N. Y. 


CHEMICALINK ERASER! Writing dis- 
appears as if by magic; no traces left. 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. MILLERS 
LITERARY AGENCY, Mount Healthy, O. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGE PREPATORY COURSES in 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek, given at home; also mmercial 
French, German, and Spanish. Native in- 
structors. Send for free information. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 
Boylston St., Boston, 


WHY NOT BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHOR? Through correspondence we 
train you and secure you recognition in the 
literary world. WESTERN SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, Dept. A, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE CHEAP— 
Franklin runabout, four cylinders, length- 
ened wheelbase, two bucket seats, turtle 
back, new parts and chain, just overhauled. 
Powerful searchlight, extra tire and tubes. 
Everything in fine condition. Cost $1250. 
BIG BARGAIN FOR $325 CASH. WHaT 


























free in World’s Progress; sample free. | HAVE YOU TO OFFER IN EXCHANGE? 
Evans, Wilkens & Co.. 849 “FR, ** Washington. W. 8. BEERS, 

Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 8575 Broadway, 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents New York, 
Panta Bae Washi one ro Est > 

acific g., Washington, D. ©. jab- 
lished 1869, PHOTOGRAPHY 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how _ free. Sixteen years’ 
Wit Ec Patent Sales exclusively, 

HOYT Patent Sales Specialist, 
n Bidg., New York City. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 





GEO. B. WARD, Auditorium Bldg., Chi- 
cago, does the ‘finest Kodak work in the 
world.’’ A_ half-price offer on Developing 
**just to show you.’’ Samples and price- 
list for 2c stamp. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MUSICAL 





A SAFE INVESTMENT—A savings ac- 
count with the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland, the oldest and 
largest institution of its kind in Ohio, with 
assets of over Forty-two Million Dollars—is 
an ideal form of investment for the reason 
that the principal is always available and 
cannot depreciate in value. Send for book- 
let ‘‘18”’ explaining our system of Banking 
by Mail at four per cent interest. 


CAN YOUR WIFE AND CETL DEEN 
AFFORD FOR YOU TO TRAV ITH- 
9UT IT? $1000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
19 Masonic TEMPLE NEW ORLEANS; La. 








WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING. BUYERS 
—Our new catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engrav- 
ings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, ‘Diamonds 
Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and 
Musical goods, etc. Lowest prices on record. 
Fine pianos, guaranteed ten years, only 

39.50. Write to-day for the big book of 
the foremost concern of its kind in_ the 
world. S. F. MYERS OO., S. F. Myers Bldg. 

47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk L, New York 








HOME UTILITIES ~ 


eect pe CEDAR CHESTS AND 
BOX COU SS offer best and cheapest 
protection —- furs and woolens against 
mothsand dampness. Shipped on approval, 
freights prepaid. from factory to home. 
Write for booklet: and prices. Stemmons 
Furniture Co., Dept. 68, tatesville, N 


THE NATAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting ooklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER CO., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 











BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


HENRY 8. WILUOX, of Chicago Bar, has 
written three great books on Judges, Law- 
a rs and Juries. $1.00 each. LEGAL LIT- 

RATURE OO., Chicago. Circular free. 








A SONG IS OFTENER SOLD FOR A 
FORTUNE than a “fortune is sold fora 
song.” Send us your best song poems and 
musical manuscript now and get our offer 
and our latest song hit F COLONIAL 
Musio Company, 215-57 E. 68d St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE-—Steinway Upright Piano 
having a remarkable pane, rr cost 
or wereh at least $600, will sell for $200. 
W. J. D., 1923 Tribune Bldg., New York Uity. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
One cent each or eighty cents per hundred. 
In series of accompanied by our ‘‘ Out- 
lines, for the Study of Art.’’ They offer 
systematically axvenee material for inde- 
pendent art avers ive dollars for each 
series comp Send for catalogue. 

DUTOH, FLEMISH and GERMAN in prep- 
aration. 

Bureau of University . Travel, 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Vacuum Cap 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood fo the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new heaithy 
rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Vrite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 














For Vacations 
GLOBE FIELD GLASSES for outdoor 
spores and Deere 12 styles. Best Lenses. 
D. Special glasses for Bird 
Sindy, ae. and ravellers. Best 





Len: for_ illustrated booklet J. 
GLOBE OPTICAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 
Post Cards 


SET Or TEN PHOTO POST CARD 
VIEWS of Mt. Sheate pa Visiniey ad- 
dressed fprreratel aK See Post Office 
order. 'N, Kennett, Shasta 
oem Ah oaliternien 





















































“YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASM” 


reckons little the cause, but suffers much from the ill effects of an otherwise health giving outdoor life. No mother should 
neglect the daily use of genuine 


MENNEN BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 


Mennen’s gives immediate relief from Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. 
After bathing and after shaving it is refreshing and delightful, and indispensable in the nursery. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the cover 
it's genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30th, 1906. 
» Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents) SAMPLE FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 65 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 
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